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THE PRINCIPLES AND THE POLICY OF DEMOCRACY. 


Turre are a few Democratic edit- - 


ors—and fortunately but a few, we 
think—who seem not yet to have 
been cured of their unnatural and 
unfortunate alliance with the war of 
the African party, which has brought 
all these unspeakable calamities upon 
our country. But it would not be 
our policy to refer to their great 
mistake if they were content to let 
the matter alone themselves. We 
should not bring them up for re- 
pentance if they had the modesty 
to refrain from censuring those De- 
mocrats who are so fortunate as to 
have borne no part in the revolu- 
tionary strug: le of the African par- 
ty which has precipitated such infi- 
nite horrors upon the land. But 
there are some who constantly refer 
to such gentlemen as ex-Governor 
Seymour, of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Vallandigham, in terms of reproach, 
merely because there is not a drop 
of their country’s blood upon their 


hands; or, in other words, because 
they remained immovably just where 
the Democratic party had invariably 
stood. from the formation of the 
Union until the beginning of the 
negro war. And our object now is, 
not to reflect unkindly upon gentle- 
men who weakly fell into the Aboli- 
tion war-ruts, but rather to impress 
upon them the fact that the -idea of 
ever harmonizing the Democratic 
party upon the bloody memories of 
the war is an eternal impossibility. 
There was no nasal twang about 
“loyalty” in the Democratic cam- 
paign of any of the States which so 
triumphantly went Democratic last 
fall. An editor must be strangely 
deluded not to perceive that the war 
is already unpopular with the great 
majority of the people—it could not 
possibly be otherwise, since its fatal 
mischiefs are at last fully compre- 
hended and ‘realized. This unpo- 
pularity will deepen and intensify 
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every month and year, for all time 
to come. Besides, it is'an astonish- 
ing stupidity for any Democratic 
editor not to perceive that every ef- 
fort on his part to bolster the war 
is just so much service performed in 
the interest of the African party. 
The war, and all that belongs to it, 
is political negro thunder. The 
white man must hate it, and should 
be taught to hate it, even as a shrewd 
party policy, to say nothing of pa- 
triotic principles. And _ besides, 
there is no possible escape out of 
the anarchy and despotism in which 
we are now involved, except by a 
sweeping repudiation of the whole 
war-basis. The political philosophy 
on which it was started and carried 
on is either a great error, or Demo- 
cracy is all wrong. Either the war 
principles or Democracy must go to 
the wall—one or the other. Either 
State sovereignty, or unlimited Fede- 
ral despotic power, is right. 

This is the central point of the 
whole matter, which must hereafter, 
as heretofore, form the issue between 
the Democracy and its opponents. 
lf the Federal Government is per- 
mitted to override the Constitution 
and laws of the States, under any 
pretense, then there is an end of 
these States. And the end of the 
States is the end of Democracy. De- 
mocracy lives and moves, and has 
its being in the grand doctrine of 
Statehood. This is just what the 
party in power is aiming to strike 
down. If it succeeds, it kills De- 
mocracy. If Democracy lives, State 
sovereignty lives, and the party now 
in power dies, just as the old Fede- 
ral party died after its crusade 
against the sovereignty of the States, 
and the freedom of the citizen, un- 
der the administration of the elder 


Adams. State sovereignty, the free- 
dom of the citizen, and Democracy, 


* must stand or fall together. They 


form the grand political trinity of 
the American system of government. 
State sovereignty is the faher, free- 
dom of the citizen the son, and De- 
mocracy the animating spirit which 
imparts life and practical force to 
the whole system. 

By supporting the war, the Demo- 
cratic party blindly entered into a 
conspiracy against its own life. It 
helped to guide the assassin’s hand 
to its own throat. It made itself a 
party to the overthrow of the State 
Governments, and consequently to 
the enslavement of the citizen. With 
a foolishness which is at once sur- 
prising and mortifying, it clamored 
against the wrongs and outrages 
upon State laws and private rights, 
while supporting the despotism of 
which these were natural and neces- 
sary parts. The great wrong was 
the war itself. This was the grand 
despotism, to which the things of 
which we complain bear the same 
relation that the hands and arms do 
to the body. The African party had 
as much right to make war upon the 
liberty of the citizen, as they had to 
make war upon the sovereignty of 
the States. It was no more to be 
blamed for tearing Democrats away 
from their families, and locking them 
up in their vermin-infested bastiles, 
than for raising armies to overthrow 
the sovereignty of the States—nor 
so much—for the private wrong, 
however great, is not to be compared 
with the public crime which over- 
throws a general established system 
of government and laws. By sup- 
porting the war, the Democratic 
party supported all its parts, and all 
its illegal objects. It suffered itself 
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to be used as the ally of the most 
stupendous despotism, of the most 
abominable frauds, of the most dis- 
gusting immoralities, that ever stain- 
ed the pages of civilized history. It 
is true that the party made ugly 
faces at Mr. Lincoln for all those 
outrages ; but what cared he for all 
your ugly faces, so long as you gave 
him your blood and treasure to car- 
ry on his work? A Democratic 
member of Congress said to. Mr. 
Lincoln, “I shall vote you all the 
men and money you want, and then 
I mean to hold you responsible for 
the use you make of them.” “ Well,” 
replied the mountebank wit, “you 
give me all the men and all the mo- 
ney I want, and I will whip the re- 
bels and you too.” 

There was as much justice as wit 
in this reply ; for the man who, af- 
ter denouncing the objects of the 
war as great crimes, voted men‘and 
money to carry it cn, deserved whip- 
ping. The party which filled the 
land full of declamation and resolu- 
tions against the purposes for which 
it affirmed the war was waged, and 
then gave it further countenance 
and support, deserved defeat and 
e‘ernal shame. And it had only de- 
feat and shame as long as it conti- 
nued to play this double part of a 
denouncer and a supporter of the co- 
ercive despotism of the African par- 
ty. Ifthe war was right, it should 


have been supported with the whole 


heart. If it was wrong, it should 
have been opposed wi.h the whole 
heart. 

When Mr. Lincoln told the Demo- 
cratic Congressman that he would 
whip the rebels and him too, it was 
a good deal more than a joke. It 
was the solid, solemn truth. He 
kept his word. He just about as 
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effectually whipped the northern 
Democracy as the southern States. 
True, they have ldst more spoons 
and negroes, but we, more manhood. 
What man in these northern States 
went to bed a single night for three 
years, with the certainty that he 
would not be dragged ont before 
morning by ruffians in Federal live- 
ry, and plunged into a dungeon 
without knowing the crime of which 
he was accused, or the names of his 
accusers? Asa picture of the hu- 
miliation, of the slavery to which 
the North was reduced, we will sim- 
ply quote the language uttered in 
the United States Senate, by a lead- 
ing member ot the African party, 
Senator Hale, in giving the history 
of the seizure and imprisonment of 
a merchant of Boston, of the name 
of Smith, whose only crime was giv- 
ing testimony, as a witness, before 
the Congressional Committee on the 
frauds of the Government. He says, 
“The Committee say that an exami- 
nation of the subject satisfied them 
that there was as much fraud on the 
Government by purchases made by 
Chiefs of Bureaus as in any other 
way.” The Senator proceeds to 
read from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Frauds in the Navy De- 
partment, and then says : 


‘“‘The principal witness in the case of 
these frauds was arrested by order of the 
Navy Department. His store was taken 
possession of, his papers, and the private 
papers of his wife, were seized, and he 
himself was sent to Fort Warren, and kept 
there until indignation began to be excited 
in his case. I was asked by the Honorable 
Senator from Kentucky if Mr. Smith was 
arrested because he gave testimony against 
the Navy Department. I aver before my 
country, and before my God, that I have 
not the shadow of a doubt that the cause 
of this man’s arrest and incarceration was 
that he gave evidence in that investigation. 
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In that connection, I have a remarkable 
statement to make of the man who ordered 
this arrest, and committed this outrage in 
Boston, compared with which the Inquisi- 
tion was a tender mercy. Being remon- 
strated with,.on some reason of this sort, 
against sending these cases to the naval 
and military courts martial, why he did not 
take the ordinary courts of justice, he made 
this remarkable avowal, that ‘the civil 
courts are organized to acquit, but we or- 
ganize cour s to convict,’”’ 


Weil did Mr. Hale call this more 
than a match for the despotism of 
the Inquisition | And there was not 
@ man in the whole North who 
could say that he was safe from such 
outrage. If they could do it to 
one, they could do it to all. If they 
could do it last year, they can do it 
to-day. If they can do it to-day, 
they can do it to-morrow. If they 
can do it once, they can do it al- 
ways. Admit despotism to be right 
for a single hour, and you have 
abandoned the principle of liberty 
for all time. “Let us do evil that 
good may come,” is the doctrine of 
the devil, and it is as sure damna- 
tion to the State as it is to the soul 
of asinner. O, this is the fatal de- 
lusion—the causa cansarum of all 
our woes!—the rock on which hun- 
dreds of thousands of good men 
have wrecked their reason and their 
patriotism. This delusion alone has 
enabled the conspirators to raise 
armies in violation of law—-to main- 
tain them against the consent of 
the honest masses, and to employ 
them in overthrowing the liberties 
of the people. The arbitrary and 
illegal measures resorted to are 
proofs that the war had no support 
in the honest hearts of the masses, 
It was only by restraint, by pres- 
sure, by the overthrow of the laws, 
and by despotism, that the war 


could be susiained for a single 
month. 

Had the people been left free to 
the uncoerced exercise of their in- 
telligence and will, how long would 
the war have lasted? Not long 
enough to give the provost-mar- 
shals and the other impertinent 
tools of despotism an opportunity 
to escape, and hide themselves from 
the wrath of the people! The 
party in power did not really wish 
the war to terminate while you 
would give them your lives and 
your treasure to prolong it. To 
the war they were indebted for 
their elevation from places of the 
seurviest obscurity to seats of pcsi- 
tion and power. Peace has over- 
whelmed them with a familiar in- 
significancy. It is stripping them 
of the robes of office which have 
covered the hideous proportions of 
their moral nakedness. It throws 
them from the seats they have filled, 
to, the ruin of their country, and 
the disgrace of mankind! It re- 
duces them again to the ranks of 
profanest vulgarity. Do you won- 
der that they denounced the pa- 
triotism of peace as a treason? 
Hundreds and thousands of them 
looked upon peace with emotions 
scarcely less painful than the doom- 
ed culprit watches from his grated 
window the erection of a gallows. 
O, their cry of “ rebel” was an in- 
stinctive shriek of self-defence! 
It was the last lingering symptom 
of a conscience in their bosoms! 
It was the other half of their great 
dread of peace! 

When the Thracians commenced 
an unjust war against the Atheni- 
ans, they made a law that whoever 
should speak for peace should im- 
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mediately be put to death. As 
none dare to counsel peace, the war 
raged with exterminating violence 
until the Thracians themselves were 
reduced to the greatest extremities. 
At last one man, more patriotic 
then the rest, appeared in the mar- 
ket-place, with a rope around his 
neck, crying out that he had come 
to offer himself up a sacrifice to his 
country, by breaking that perni- 
cious law. ‘“ Let me die,” said he, 
“but make peace with the Athenians !” 
But such was the uprising of the 
populace in his defence, that the 
authorities did not dare to touch 
him. They were forced to imme- 
diately abrogate the law, and made 
peace with the Athenians, as direct- 
ed by this resolute adviser. Such 
is the power of a single man who 
prefers death to an inglorious life! 
How much mightier is the power of 
a great party when it has the pa- 
triotism and heroism to face des- 
potism and wrong with the sharp, 
united purpose of a single will! 
The war was never designed to 
preserve the Union. Its object was 
to free negroes, conquer Stutes, and 
exterminate a people. The Demo- 
cratic party of every State has re- 
peatedly declared such to be the 
unholy objects of the war, by the 
resolutions of its conventions; and 
yet, O, monstrous crime !—O, aston- 
ishing delusion !—O, shameful stul- 
tification !—it still supported these 
objects by the blood and treasure of 
our people! It has held the war 
up to just abhorrence with one 
hand while insanely supporting it 
with the other! It-has denounced 


the object for which the war was 
conducted as a violation of the 
Constitution, and a crime against 
the eternal laws of right and jus- 
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tice, and then turned straight round 
and contributed men and means to 
carry on the abominable wrong! 
Since man was “ prone to do evil as 
the sparks to fly upward,” there was 
never such another instance of folly 
and self-condemnation! In the Re- 
publican, who professes to believe 
that it is right to overthrow the 
Corstitution to free negroes, to 
subjugate States, and exterminate 
a people, there was, at least, a 
brutal consistency. But not even 
so much as this can be said in 
apology for the Democrat who sup- 
ported such a war. 

The war was designed to over- 
throw, and it has nearly over- 
thrown, every principle held sacred 
by the Democratic party. 

1. It was designed to overthrow 
the great Constitutional basis of 
white supremacy, and to introduce 
negro equality as a constituent ele- 
ment of the sovereignty of the 
country. The effect will be, if the 
work is not arrested, the final ob- 
literation of the American nation- 
ality, and the substitution of a 
mongrel race of as low a status as 
that of Mexico and Central Ame- 
rica at the present time. This is 
dragging the government away from 
the foundations on which it is built, 
and rendering it a hundred fold 
more worthy of Africa than Ame- 
rica. 

2. To make this mongrelizing re- 
volution successful, the sovereignty 
of the States must be overthrown, 
If State sovereignty is not over- 
thrown, the war is a failure. The 
Republican party understands this 
very well, and hence their continual 
and profane assaults upon State 
sovereignty. They know too well 
that State sovereignty holds a rope 












in its hands for their necks if they 
fail! Hence the whole political and 
military force in their possession 
has been aimed at the great Demo- 
cratic principle of State sovereignty. 
This may be defined the right hand 
of the war—to wipe out the quality 
of sovereignty from the States. 

3. To effect this destruction of the 
sovereignty of the States, their 
powers must be usurped by the 
Federal Government. That which 
is the servant must become the mas- 
ter of the States. 

The triple aims of the war, then, 
were the overthrow of “white su- 
premacy,” of “ State sovereignty,” and 
to destroy the doctrine of “ Federal 
limitation” —the three grand pillars 
of the American Democracy on 
which it has rested ever since the 
foundation of the Government, and 
on which it must continue to rest 
in future, or lose’ its identity and 
power. Indeed, on no other basis 
is there any future for the Demo- 
cratic party. To give up these isto 
give up all. Stripped of all dis- 
guises, the war was simply a war 
upon the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party. It was a war of puri- 
tanism, or centralism, against De- 
mocracy. Divested of this charac- 
ter, there was neither sap nor mar- 
row in the war. Divested of this, 
it would not have lasted an hour. 

The future of the Democracy is, 
therefore, determined by its princi- 
ples. There is but one path before 
it. It is the same that lies behind 
it. It started with the establish- 
ment of the government, and it will 
end only with the final overthrow of 
the government. The watchwords 
upon its banners are, “ White su- 
premacy,” “ State sovereignty,” and 
“ Federal limitation.” 
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Against these, on the African ban- 
ners aie emblazoned, “ Negro equali- 
ty,” “ Destruction of State sove-eign- 
ty,” and “ The enlargement of the Fe- 
deral Government to a despotism.” 

The issue is squarely made. On 
the part of Dewocracy, success must 
depend upon argument, upon expo- 
sitions of the Constitution and laws, 
and upon an appeal to the: histori- 
cal records of the country. While 
the African party depends solely 
upon prejudice, hate, and the pub- 
lic corruptions engendered by the 
war. 

For the moment the patronage 
and power of war was the most po- 
tent. But, in the end, argument 
and the logic of facts, together with 
the love of liberty, will wear out the 
power, the wealth and corruption 
of the war. The sole proprietor- 
ship of the war was in the Republi- 
can party. When that ended, the 
proprietor began to fail. What the 
Democratic party has to do is to 
simply wash its hands as c’ean and 
as soon as it possibly can of the 
blood and crime of the war. The 
party which firmly plants itself upon 
the ancient and honored founda- 
tions of the old Democratic party, 
will be the party of the future in our 
country. In proportion as a man 
wears the marks of the blood and 
debt of this war in his face, will he 
be abhorred and shunned hereafter. 
He has a mark like that of Cain 
upon him. He is a walking tomb- 
stone covered over with the epitaphs 
of millions of murdered brothers! 
He is a breathing hieroglyphic of a 
debt that never can be mentioned 
but to be execrated! Good God! 
waere shall this tool of a despised 
despotism go to find the last rights 
of human respect and sympathy ? 
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Not to the bosom of the Democratic 
party. Of all places, not there. 
The mission of the Democracy is to 
preserve the very principles of a free 
government, which the war was in- 
tended tooverthrow. Peace Demo- 
cracy—there was no other Demo- 
cracy! War Democracy—what was 
that? There could be no such 
thing—it was a frand—it was a lie! 
In a war of.the Federal Govern- 
ment upon its sovereign makers and 
masters, the States, the pure Demo- 
cracy was peace. The very moment 
it took a hand in such a war, it 
ceased to be Democracy. It went 
over to Plutocracy. 

These, then, are the landmarks of 
the “ Future of the Democratic party.” 
The lights of the Past are the guides 
for the Future. As we said more 
than two years ago, we say now— 
the star that rose in 1776 still shines 
in these heavens, above all the clouds 
of despotism, and the smoke of bat- 
tles. Above the dun vapors of the 
night which settle upon the present 
hour, it throws its clear light out 
upon the long path of the future. 
It is Democracy—it is liberty. It 
is self-government. It is State so- 
vereignty. It is Federal subordin- 
ation to Constitutional restrictions. 
It is liberty and Union. But liberty 
at any rate! 

Liberty, not for one section, but 
for the whole country. Liberty for 
the southern people as well as those 
of the North. The true Democrat, 
the real friend of the Constitution, 
will as soon resort to arms to defend 
the liberty and rights of the South 
as of the North. He will no more 
submit to coercive negro equality in 
one section than the other. He will 
regard the wrongs of the southern 
people as the wrongs of his race 
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and common country, and he will 
revenge them, at least, as despe- 
rately as though they were at his 


own door. They are at his own 
door, for, ultimately, the condition 
of the whole country must be alike. 
If negro equality is fastened upon 
the South, it must at last be ac- 
knowledged by the North. So that 
the northern man who should take 
up arms to resist negro equality in 
the southern half of the Union, 
would simply be fighting against its 
ultimate establishment in his own 
section. In this conflict, the battle 
of the South is that also of the white 
man of the North. It is really the 
battle of American civilization. It 
is the protest against the Africaniza- 
tion of American society. The is- 
sue is one for the whole country, 
and it admits of no compromise. 
Either the negro must be the equal 
or the subordinate of the white man. 
Either State sovereignty must stand 
or it must fall. Either liberty must 
survive or perish. In one word, the 
work of this war must be cancelled, 
must be wiped out, must be repent- 
ed of and repudiated, or the Union 
and the Government of our fathers 
must be acknowledged as gone for- 
ever. The restoration of the Demo- 
cratic party to power on the basis 
of confirming the results of the war 
would be the greatest conceivable 
calamity—a calamity a thousandfold 
greater than four years more of Afri- 
can rule, for it would make perma- 
nent the revolution thus far achiey- 
ed by the Mongrel conspirators. Is 
the Democratic party morally equal 
to the great work which now falls 
upon its hands? Has it such ele- 
ments of true manhood and genuine 
patriotism as to confess its mistake 

in acting as an ally of the revolu. 
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tionary war of the Abolitionists? 
To say any longer that the war was 
for the Union, or that it was legal, 
just and right, is to publish one’s 
self as either wanting in intelligence 
or truth. The fruit of the tree has 
ripened and fallen, so that there is 
no longer a possibility of being 
mistaken about its poisonous quali- 
ty. And if the Democratic party 
lacks the honesty to confess that it 
was deceived, and used for a vile 
purpose when it supported the war, 
it will fall far short of the high and 
patriotic demands of our country. 
How can it repudiate the fruit with- 
out condemning the tree? Not that 
we expect it to give utterance to 
words of humiliation, but to simply 
fall straight back upon the ancient 
principles of Democracy, and bold- 
ly plant itself just where it stood all 
the time from 1800 to 1861. The 
principles that made our country 
what it was before it fell into the 
African jaws of death, must be 
brought forward again, as the only 
hope of our political redemption. 
The last United States Convention 
voted down the Resolutions of ’78, 
which gave birth to the Democratic 
party. That is, a so-cal'ed Demo- 
cratic Convention voted down Dem- 
ocracy. That was the work of the 
Lincolnized managers of the Con- 
vention. When it became known, 
a thrill of mortification and disgust 
ran like an electric shock through 
the hearts of the honest masses of 
the party. They went into the cam- 
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paign, if indeed they went in at all, 
without spirit and without pride, 
They looked upon their party as the 
tail of the negro kite. And there 
is, now and then, a Democratic edit- 
or who seems to think it necessary 
to keep the party in the sub-loyal 
attitude of a eulogiser of the negro- 
freeing war. Ono editor, of this 
description, in Pennsylvania, puts 
up the name of a prominent Demo- 
crat of New Jersey, for President, on 
the ground that he did more for the 
war than even any Republican Go- 
vernor, according to the population 
of the State. What State could the 
Democratic party carry at the next 
Presidential election on such 
a platform? We regard it our 
duty to call the attention of 
the intelligence of the Democratic 
party to the impolicy of bolstering 
a war which has only resulted in 
freeing negroes and enslaving white 
men—a war of which not one good 
thing can now be said by any hu- 
man being who rationally loves De- 
mocracy and the Union. It is our 
feeling to let this unpleasant sub- 
ject rest in oblivion, the instant 
those who unhappily supported it 
cease to censure those who happily 
did not. But we most assuredly ne- 
ver shall cease to resist and denounce 
any and every scheme for engraft- 
ing permanently upon the policy 
and principles of the Democratie 
party either the political doctrines 
or the results of the late African 
war. 
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Ir we had not seen this question 
in several papers, we should not 
have imagined that there could be 
any doubt about it, so far, at least, 
as the wishes of the northern De- 
mocracy is concerned. The doc- 
trine of the Democratic party is, 
that, since the end of the struggle 
for the resumption of their dele- 
gated powers by the southern 
States, they are just as much in the 
Union as the northern States are. 
They have precisely the same rights 
as the northern States have. None 
of these rights exist by virtue of 
the Federal Government. They ex- 
isted before the Federal Govern- 
ment was made. As affirmed by 
the Supreme Court, in days when 
it was a body of learned jurists and 
patriots: “ The powers of the States 
depend on their own Constitution; 
the people of every State have a 
right to modify and restrain them 
according to their own views of po- 
licy or principle. These deductions 
have been positively recognized by 
the tenth amendment.” 1 Wheaton 
825. The effort of the southern 
States to resume their delegated 
(never surrendered) powers, nei- 
ther enlarged the powers of the 
Federal Government nor abridged 
the original and inherent rights of 
the States. They are still States 
just precisely as they were before 
their effort at resumption. So the 
Democracy holds and affirms. By 
the Democracy, therefore, they are 
to be treated as States, and they 
will be represented in the National 
Convention on precisely the same 
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principle that delegations from the 
northern States will be. They will 
have the same rights in that Con- 
vention that any northern State 
will have. There is no rule and no 
policy that could exclude South 
Carolina from that Convention that 
might not also exclude Massachu- 
setts or Vermont. Is it said that it 
may be impossible to carry any of 
the southern States for the Demo- 
cratic nominee? Should that be 
even so, it will not be the fault of 
the Stdtes, but the crime rather of 
the Mongrel party, in forcibly keep- 
ing them out. Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and a great many other 
States, were always represented in 
the National Democratic Conven- 
tions, but not, however, because 
there was any expectation that 
their electoral vote would be cast 
for the Democratic nominee. But 
does any one doubt that the legal 
electoral vote of every southern 
State will be cast for the Demo- 
cratic nominee at the next election ? 
We think not. We suppose it will 
be conceded that the true policy of 
the Democracy of every southern 
State will be to run an electoral 
ticket for President, without any 
reference wh .tever to one of these 
illegal reconstruction acts of Con- 
gress. In our opinion, the people 
of those States should regard them- 
selves, and treat themselves, as 
members of the Union, in equal 
standing with any and all other 
members, so far as the law is con- 
cerned. If they are forcibly de- 
nied their rights, the responsibility 




















must rest with the Mongrel party, 
but do nof let the white people, the 
lawful citizens of those States, con- 
cede for a single moment that there 
is the least legality in any of the 
acts of these negro conventions. 
So far as the Democratic party is 
concerned, let it be horoughlv or- 
ganized in all those States, and then 
let it enter actively into the cam- 
aign. No portion of our count 

io so much at stake as the Sout 

in the next Presidential canvass. 
How can she hold herself aloof from 
it? Itis useless for her to look to 
any other source of relief but the 
triumph of the Democratic party. 
The idea of a so-called “ conserva- 
tive party,” as distinct from the 
Democratic party, is a dream which 
is unworthy the countenance ¢f any 
man of ordinary intelligence. Those 
who will, under any circumstances, 
go with ‘‘ Radicals” hereafter, would 
go with them under all circum- 
stances. And those who wish to de- 
feat the Mongrel party, but who 
should stop in some by-place, or 
*“ conservative” shed, half-way over 
to the grand temple of Democracy, 
would behave more like lunatics 
than like statesmen and patriots, 
That man was never born who wit- 
nessed the triumph of a great con- 
tested principle in the hands of a 
middle or half-way party. The poli- 
tician who in these times attempts 
to s'and on some middle ground, 
between the white man’s and the 
Mongrel’s party, isa political cypher. 
President Johnson is an instructive 
example of such a politician. When 
he broke away from the Mongrel 
party, had he bravely gone clean 
over to the Democracy, he would 
have had the united and enthusias- 
tic support of a great and success- 
fu! party—-a party made triumphant 
under his banners as the leader— 
and which would undoubtedly have 
thought of no other name for the 
next Presidency. Without boast- 
ing, we think we may now claim 
that had Mr. Johnson followed the 
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line of policy indicated in Taz Oxp 
Gvarp at the time he assumed the 
Presidential duties, he would not 
only have saved himself and the 
country from all the later horrors 
of the black party, but he would be 
at the present time the acknow- 
ledged head of the great Demo- 
cratic party, and its unanimous 
candidate for the Presidential no- 
mination. He has politically lost 
his life by the same disease which 
killed the “ Old Line Whig party”— 
that is, so-called conservatism. It 
has, in all history and in all coun- 
tries, killed every party and every 
sing affected with it. In timid- 
y trying to avoid two somewheres, 
the “ conservative” invariably sinks 
out of sight in a nowhere. What is 
called “ cunservitism” is a vast grave- 
yard, full of the remains of political 
cowards and boobies. We repeat 
that, especially in these times, there 
is no place for this kind of middle 
party. The lines between white 
men and negroes, and between De- 
mocracy and centralism, indicate 
precisely the only battle-lines of the 
next campaign. This fact alone 
ought to impress upon the southern 
people the importance of a tho- 
roughly organized Democratic party 
in all these States. Let full dele- 
gations be sent to the Presidential 
Convention. They will be more 
than welcomed by the great mass 
of the delegates of that body. They 
will be treated as rightfully there, 
and as having, in all respects, the 
same voice as the delegations of the 
northern States. And they should, 
in our opinion, send men who will 
take hold of the business of the 
Convention with the firmness and 
resolution of other days. Not such 
men as will be content with hug- 
ging the delegates from Massachu- 
setts, and doing no more, but brave, 
firm and determined men, who have 
too much self-respect and too much 
sagacity to come otherwise than on 
terms of perfect equality with all 
the rest. 
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CHAPTER III. 
OBDEYING DESTINY. 


Tue noiseless feet of Time, velvet- 
sandaled, crept slowly by, and three 
weeks darkened down over the wolds 
and meads of La Foret; three weeks 
slept cold and calm in the wide 
grave of eternity, as the silent sleep- 
er, who lay with his pale hands 

“Folded beneath stiff muslin bands,” 


forever guarded by the polished stela, 
lifting itself twenty-five feet heaven- 
ward. Nothing remained to be done 
for the dead but fulfillment of that 
last frantic appeal; and from that 
fulfillment Clive Maybury shrank 
more and more as the days waned. 
A gloomy sadness hung over his 
heart and home, like a pall that 
could never be lifted. He seemed 
to mourn “ with one resistless moan” 
for that father whose last act had 
been one of terrible injustice to him. 

It was one of the last days of No- 
vember, a cold, bleak day, with gray 
clouds scudding before the winds, 
and bare boughs, and desolate fields, 
and leaves, like exiled kings, drift- 
ing to ignoble graves, in a panoply 
of purple and gold, and russet and 
scarlet and green. Grand old No- 





vember! few are there to chronicle 
his fading glories and his sombre 
majesty—for the peans are marred 
by the melancholy song which the 
sapless boughs are singing over the 
dying leaves which late crowned 
them in triumphant grace! Yet re- 
gal to me beyond the ripened love- 
liness and gorgeous grandeur of 
October is the staunch old Athlete, 
when surrounding himself, like the 
last King of Assyria, with the rich 
robing and luxurious garniture of 
the seasons—the scarlet berries and 
the golden vines on the uplands, 
twined into wreaths, gorgeous as 
those that crowned the brow of 
Bacchus, when worshipped in Phry- 
gian glades by Bacchantes chaunt- 
ing dithyrambies, “ Jo Bacche! Enoi 
Jacche !”—he stands unyielding, re- 
solved to “die every inch a king,” 
though half robed in the nebris, 
while the ice-crowned conqueror of 
the north howls along his deserted 
track with his hosts of snow and 
frost, and blight and gloom. 

Sullen and deep the roar of the 
river; and the lesser murmur of 
Drennon Creek, dashing over its 
rocky bed, came rolling on the 
silence, and the maples and oaks 
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swayed in the autumn winds; and 
the sturdy cedars rustled their spicy, 
spicular boughs together, as tneir 
giant prototypes that crown the 
rocky summits of Jebel-Makmel ever 
do when sighing in the freshening 
breeze blowing inland from the 
azure depths of the Mare Meditter- 
raneo. 

Clive Maybury sat alone in his 
study, his eyes bent thoughtfully on 
the vellum pages of an e'egant edi- 
tion of Carh Christian Kafu’s “Death 
Song of Ragnar Lodbrog,” that Vi- 
king who was stung to death by vi- 
pers in the gloomy dungeon of Ella, 
King of the Northumbrian Saxons, 
but it was evident, from the listless 
turning of the leaves, that his 
thoughts were far distant from Vi- 
kings, scalds, Odin Halls, foaming 
ale, and obsequious Aslangas, and 
that he but strove to banish his own 
emotions by thus seeking the com- 
panionship of the fateful Valkyrs, 
and the bacchanalian orgies of the 
gods of Valhalla. No fire burned 
within the polished grate, but the 
warm glow of sunset fell over him 
from the half-parted, ample crimson 
window-curtains ; and the dark wal- 
nut book-cases, surmounted by 
bronze statuettes, and busts of So- 
crates, Plato, Seneca, Aristotle and 
Solon, and filled with gay and som- 
bre tomes, which shone temptingly 
through the glass doors ; the large 
arm-chairs, with their crimson mo- 
rocco cushions; the rich Persian 
carpet, and the vases of fresh, fra- 
grant orange blossoms, all combined 
to render that retreat irresistibly at- 
tractive to those who believed with 
the poet, that— 

“There are mental treasures which the 
world 

Knoweth not of; nor may the giddy 

throngs, 
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That sport like butterflies among the 
flowers, 

Sipping the sweets of pleasure, and that 
sweep 

On with the flood of fashion, ever find 

The hidden mine whence these rare trea- 
sures spring.” 

A servant entered and deposited 

the daily mail upon the centre table, 

lit a jet de lustre, and retired. 

It was with extreme agitation that 
Mr. Maybury examined the package 
of letters, and the dark, repulsive 
look that fastened itself upon his 
haudsome, chiseled face, the sarcas- 
tic gleam of his eyes, told that the 
long-anticipated missive from Mrs. 
Wilberforce had at last arrived. 
Breaking the seal, he read the few, 
brief lines, informing his father of 
her arrival in Louisville only two 
days previous, and her supposition 
that he would immediately join her 
at that city, and state his conditions, 
et cetera. 

Folding his arms upon his desk, 
he buried his face on them. Time 
passed by, and the old clock on the 
stairs proclaimed its flight in strokes 
wild and sweet as the bells of Folge 
Fonden under the glittering glacier 
that looms, colossal-like, on Nor- 
way’s rugged coast; it struck one, 
it struck two, it struck three, before 
he raised his gray, stony face, with 
a bitter, hopeless anguish in his 
large, glittering eyes, and took up 
his pen to write two letters. The 
first was to Mrs. Wilberforce, and 
as he wrote, his heart chaunted a 
wild, despairing song over the cold, 
dark grave which yawned, gaping 
wide, to hold his all: 


‘*La Foret, Nov. 20th, 18—, 
“To Mrs. Aurrep WitsErrorce.—Dear 
Madame :— Your letter, addressed to my fa- 
ther, Claude Maybury, conveying the in- 
telligence of your arrival in Louisville, was 
received by me a few hours since—(my fa- 
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ther having died a month ago)—and I has- 
ten to reply to it. I cannot treat the sub- 
ject of it at any length. A succinct state- 
ment suffices to inform you that my fa- 
ther’s property, amounting to three mil- 
lion dollars, has been willed to your daugh- 
ter, Miss Ion Wilberforce, and me, unre- 
servedly, upon the condition of our mar- 
riage with each other, and that it ‘‘ cuts us 
off without a shilling” if we decline to ful- 
fill these requirements. The will is in the 
hands of my father’s lawyers, and the prop- 
erty will be held by them for the Catholic 
Infirmary, in event that we fail to accede 
to the terms stipulated. With feelings of 
deepest iespect, I would, through you, 
urge your daughter to agree to the require- 
ments, not only in consideration of her 
own prosperity, but yours, who, as her mo- 
ther, should claim her first thoughts and 
tenderest regards. I hold my personal de- 
sires in abeyance to her own, trusting at 
the samc time, with all due courtesy, that 
she will believe me desirous of fulfilling 
my last solemn pledge to my dying father. 
I will be with you as soon as this reaches 
you. I remain, Madame, your obedient 
servant, **CLaupE Maysury.” 


This letter was enveloped, sealed, 
directed, and thrown aside; and 
another fair sheet, of cream-tinted 
paper, was drawn beneath his trem- 
bling hand. He dipped his pen in 
the inkstand, and after an instant’s 
hesitation, wrote : 


**La Foret, Nov. 20th, 18—. 

“Tt is long past midnight, and here I sit 
alone in my cold and cheerless study. But 
what matter? This night but adumbrates 
my future life. Do these words startle you, 
Ruby Clare? Ah! well may they do so, 
Doomed, as I am, to walk in the crowded 
thoroughfares of the world, haunted by a 
dead past of brightness and beauty—shut 
out forever and forever from love and hap- 
piness, the bitterest drop in my cup of sor- 
row is, that I have to tell you # deep wrong 
has been done to both you and me—a dark 
sin committed which separates us more 
eternally and irremediably than if I kept 
watch and ward over the unbroken silence 
of Spitzbergen’s granite cliffs, and you 
reigned queen amid Spezzia’s far-famed 
beauties ;—aye! separates us more widely 
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than the Lethean waves might do, which 
make a fathomless boundary between this 
gloomy, desolate earth, and the glories of 
Elysii Campi—were you dead and I living ! 
A shrill shaft has suddenly cast our golden- 
winged Eros to esrth, and, Phoenix-like, 
hereafter it can only live in the skies. In 
these words accept no sense of treachery 
or pain. I love youdevotedly, madly, pas- 
sionately. I shall always do so. But, Ru- 
by, listen. My father is dead. In dying, 
he divulged to me a secret, which I cannot 
confide even to you, and exac ed from me 
@ promise—or, what you will—to marry 
another; a woman whom I have never 
seen. That promise, honor, justice, and 
more potent still, honesty, force me to fulfill, 
however repugnant to my taste, however 
repulsive to my feelings. As I write 
these lines, I yearn for your presence, 
and every tender memory of the past 
rises up to reproach me, and will re- 
proach me, in the years wailing for me far 
away. And, oh! brightest picture of all is 
that of the night when we stood on the 
saniy shore and listened to the blue waters 
of the Kentucky rippling on towards the 
broad bosom of the sighing sea, with the 
far-off stars watching us, while your little 
heart beat with wild delight against my 
own. Oh, Ruby! bathed in the light of 
the far away, seen now only through tear- 
dimmed eyes, how fair that vision seems! 
I cannot bid you be comforted, for my own 
heart is breaking—breaking! My beauty! 
my gem! my darling! come close, clo-e— 
accept my last kiss, laid reverently upon 
your lips, as if you were dead! Farewell! 
farewell ! ‘* CLIVE.” 


“It has passed—the one bright 
dream of my life—my idol has been 
cast down, destroyed, and for me 
there is no happiness here or here- 
after.” 

The tears that wet the cheeks of 
Clive Maybury were far from un- 
manly ones. They were the last 
tribute over the grave of a murdered 
love!—the incense breathing from 
the altar of a holy sacrifice—the 
dew which heaven lets fall on the 
parched flowers which may never 
smile in beauty or brightness again. 
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“Alas! that love, which is so sweet a 
thing, 

Should ever cause guilt, grief, or suffer- 
ing!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


PIQUE AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The morning rose, brushing the 
clouds from her radiant face, and 
the air was rife with the mellow 
fragrance of autumn, when Clive 
Maybury came forth from that 
fierce, silent struggle with his own 
heart. A carriage stood before the 
door; everything was prepared for 
his departure. Springing in amid 
the luxurious cushions, he gave the 
concise order, “To Eminence,” and 
sank back, oppressed with a pro- 
found melancholy. 

The roads were rough and the 
progress slow, but the moments 
only flew too swiftly to him ere 
they arrived at the station. Two 
hours later, he entered the Louis- 
ville Hotel, trom whence Mrs. Wil- 
berforce had addressed her letter to 
his father. Examination of the 
“Stranger’s Book” convinced him 
the ladies were still there, and he 
sent up his card. 

The servant almost immediately 
returned, and led the way to the 
ladies’ parlor. It was a room whose 
elegant appointments attracted 
even Mr. Maybury’s jaundiced eye. 
Brocatel curtains of green and 
gold swept their regal richness 
from ceil to floor. Lounging-chairs, 
divans and cushions, covered with 
the same elegant material, were 
scattered through the apartment. 
Fresh flowers filled Parian marble 
vases, and perfumed the air with 
their delicious fragrance. Pier- 
glasses reflected their metallic light 
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from the walls; a superb chandelier, 
flashing innumerable crystal pen. 
dants, of wonderful prismatic beau- 
ty and brilliancy, swung downward 
on gilded Justres from the arched 
ceiling, which was richly frescoed in 
Jleur de lis, and a fire of antbracite 
sent its genial warmth from its 
“red heart’s reddest centre” over 
the entire room. There was a cheer- 
fulness and attraction about every- 
thing which touched Mr. Maybury, 
and he spread out his white, jewel- 
ed hands, to the glow of the fire, 
with something of his usual swaviter 
in modo. Casting a casual glance 
around him, an easel, upon which 
rested a half-finished sketch of the 
“Dying Flora,” and upon the win- 
dow-sill a little work-basket, filled 
with variegated silks and embroi- 
dery patterns, caused a hard, cold 
sneer to effectually mar the rare 
beauty of his clear-cut, handsome 
mouth. Turning away, a gloom 
settled down over his broad, match- 
less brow, and it was only dissipat- 
ed when a rustling sound betrayed 
another’s presence. A lady stood 
near him, robed in a rich, dark, lus- 
treless silk, relieved at the neck and 
well-turned wrists with laces of the 
finest point de Venice. It was Mrs, 
Wilberforce. A soft flush of em- 
barrassment lit her cheek with the 
radiance of a prairie rose. 

Mr. Maybury, with a cold, impe- 
rial bow, and a smile, chilling and 
treacherous as Alpine snowbanks, 
simply offered his hand, escorted 
her to a divan, took his seat in an 
arm-chair in front of her, and, with- 
out periphrasing in the least, asked: 

“ And has your daughter decided . 
to accede to the stipulated terms of 
my father’s will ?” 
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“She has deemed it best to do 
80,” replied Mrs. Wilberforce, tim- 
idly. 

“And she decided wisely, ma- 
dame; it was best.” 

A moment’s pause, and then, 
having regained her composure, the 
stately lady raised her keen, inquir- 
ing glance to his face, and asked: 

“Can you give any reason why 
your father stipulated those terms?” 

“ None, madame,” he replied. 

“ This is strange.” 

“ And true.” 

“Had your father no reason? 
You said you gave him a promise— 
or what you will ——” 

“ My confidence, madame, is re- 
served for your daughter, and that, 
too, after her marriage. If she de- 
clines the allotted requirements, I 
have none, even for her.” 

These words were spoken in the 
firmcst and coldest of tones, and 
Mrs. Wilberforce, looking on the 
calm, proud, colorless face of her 
future son, felt that her fingers 
might as well attempt to mould pe- 
trosilex as for her to dream of 
wielding one shadow of influence, 
or exerting one iota of will over 
that man. With a deep sigh she 
fastened her gaze upon the red, in- 
tense glare of the flameless anthra- 
cite, but vouchsafed no reply. In 
the silence, the ticking of two 
watches could be distinctly heard. 
Then Mr. Maybury spoke again: 

“AmIto have the honor of an 
interview with Miss Wilberforce to- 
day ?” 

“No, and I fear not to-morrow. 
She is, perhaps, a little eccentric; 
at any rate, she refuses to meet you 
until before the altar, or, at least, 
upon her bridal day.” 
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The young man’s lip curled 
slightly, and his color rose. 

“Ah! well,” he said aloud, with 
& supremely nonchalant air—but he 
thought deeply—“ so much the bet- 


ter. I marry her from a sense of 
duty; she marries me from a sense 
of—of—I do not know what, exact- 
ly—but a good sort of sense, I sup- 
pose, since it secures to her over 
three millions in gold. 

“And what reason does she as- 
sign for this ‘eccentricity,’ as you 
term it, if, in turn, I may be allow- 
ed to interrogate?” he asked, with 
the same cold, treacherous smile 
which had chiiled the woman’s heart 
a few moments previous. 

“Oh! itis a bit of girlish folly,” 
replied Mrs. Wilberforce, evasive- 
ly. 
“T prefer to fully understand her, 
mudame; and, since she declines to 
meet me in propria persona, I am 
forced to resort to you, as the en- 
cyclopedist of her character and 
disposition. We are strangers, you 
must remember; and, for the sum- 
mum bonum of our lives, it is well 
that I should receive the informa- 
tion I desire at this present inter- 
view.” 

Mrs. Wilberforce was shocked in- 
to conscicusness that she was deal- 
ing with a very unreasonable, cold- 
hearted, ungallant man; but, for all 
that, she did not even momentarily 
resign the idea of giving her beau- 
tiful daughter into eternal bondage 
of body and soul to him; there- 
fore, she replied, in a low, hesitat- 
ing tone: 

“She says that it is entirely a 
matter of business, and she will not 
force the trial of previous inter- 
views upon either you or herself. 











She has decided this, after mature 
deliberation, and she is positive.” 

“When is it her desire to con- 
summate the requirements to which 
she has acceded?” asked Mr. May- 
bury, in a tone of evident pique, 
while his brow visibly crimsoned. 

“ That, too, she resolutely leaves 
to your decision,” answered Mrs. 
Wilberforce, in the same constrain- 
ed manner. 

The young man rose, and paced 
to and fro the apartment, apparent- 
ly in deep thought. Suddenly he 
paused before the quiet figure and 
anxious face on the divan, and said, 
in the most measured accents im- 
aginable : 

“Your daughter endows me with 
a power whose strength she has not 
tested. I accept it in the same 
spirit in which it was bestowed. 
Pray present my compliments, and 
I designate the day after to-morrow 
—Thursday. 

“O, my dear sir! that will never 
do—never, never!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wilberforce, in a tone of amaze- 
ment. 

“ My dear madame, since she has 
empowered me to act—-voluntarily 
extended the right of jurisdiction to 
me—I shall be positive as she, and 
not prolong the delay one hour after 
two o'clock the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

Hastily excusing herself, chagrin 
stamped upon every feature of her 
expressive face, Mrs. Wilberforce 
passed into an adjoining room, leav- 
ing the door, unintentionally, ajar, 
and a moment later Mr. Maybury 
heard her eagerly expostulating 

‘with her daughter, who replied to 
her in soft, but positive tones: 
‘*Mother, dear, this gentleman 
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does not love me, nor I him; it ig 
an entire business transaction, in 
which he ranks superior. There is 
no reason why we should dally, as 
though, con amore, we were enjoy- 
ing a courtship, upon the acme of 
bliss! I will do just what he wish- 
es; any other idea is foolish beyond 
measure.” 

Mrs. Wilberforce returned, her 
face the picture of despair. 

“ Well?” 

Mr. Maybury could scarce forbear 
laughing at her distrait air, while he 
put the nonchalant query. 

“She agrees to your decision— 
avers positively she will not act au 
contraire to your desire.” 

“T thank her. And now for far- 
ther decision. I will arrange all 
preliminary matters, and duly re- 
port here on Thursday afternoon. 
When married, I desire my wife 
only to accompany me to La Fo- 
ret.” 

Mrs. Wilberforce looked hurt, 
and said, in a grieved, startled 
way: 

“You will not take her entirely 
away from me ?” 

“Not entirely, madame. A'‘ter 
four months retirement, my wife 
will be pleased and privileged to 
fill La Foret with guests. For that 
length of time—that we may learn 
to fully understand one another—I 
prefer unbroken privacy. Will you 
inform Miss Wilberforce of this?” 

“TI will,” replied the future belle 
mere, chilled and disappointed to 
the very heart. 

“And I now have the honor of 
bidding you good evening. If my 
services are required in any way, a3 
preux chevalier or estafet, pray ad- 
dress me immediately. I can be 
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found at all times, between now 
and Thursday, at the Galt House. 
Good evening.” 
He tossed his card upon the low 
marble mantel-piece as he rose to 
0. 
Mrs. Wilberforce bowed formally, 
without rising. The man had lifted 
the mask from off his intentions, 
and she had seen the naked face of 
the fact, and would henceforth bear 
herself in strict accordance. He 
' wished it understood that he was 
to be legally her daughter’s hus- 
band, but not her son, and she did 
not misinterpret his desire. His 
manner had conveyed this much to 
her, and, moreover, he had intend- 
ed that it should. 

“How stately!—how cold! So 
different from what I hoped he 
would be! But then—think of it! 
—three million dollars in gold! One 
can afford to bear an affront occa- 
sionally for that much. I shall 
move back to New York—shall take 
my former residence—have my car- 
riage and livery, and I shall ‘cut’ 
all who cut me,” murmured Mrs. 
Wilberforce, floating away in a cloud 
of radiant dreams, whose hazy 
beauty veiled every thought of her 
daughter’s heart or happiness. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MARRIAGE OF HANDS. 


The “day after to-morrow” dawn- 
ed balmy and cloudless as a pro- 
phesy of spring ; and with it came 
the bridal hour of Clive Maybury 
and Ion Wilberforce. They were 


to be married very privately at St. 
Paul’s Church, and start immediate- 
ly, on the afternoon train, for La 
Foret. At half-past twelve o’clock 
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precisely, Mr. Maybury presented 
himself in Mrs. Wilberforce’s pri- 
vate parlor. Mrs. Wilberforce came 
out from the adjoining apartment 
immediately, and, a few moments 
later, was followed by Ion, habited 
in a dark-gray cloth traveling suit, 
displaying her elegant form to the 
best possible advantage. She wore 
asuperb gray velvet bonnet, with 
gray, nodding plumes, and one 
beautiful hand was caseil in a simi- 
larly-hued glove, while the right was 
left bare. 

Mr. Maybury advanced, and tak- 
ing the fair hand in his own, said, 
with a bow, in which gallantry and 
hauteur were strangely mingled : 

“Madame, as my bride I s:lute 
you,” and then added in a lighter 
tone: “understanding, for the first 
time, the feminine art which prompt- 
ed you to veil your surpassing love- 
liness until to-day.” 

Ion blushed to her temples. This 
affectation of gallantry far from 
pleased her, coming, as it did, from 
a man she met under such peculiarly 
embarrassing circumstances. Rais- 
ing her large, earnest, liquid, beau- 
tiful eyes to his dark face, she said, 
in positive but gentle tones : 

“Mr. Maybury will accept my 
thanks for his gallantry, at the same 
time permitting me to ‘sound a 
truce’ to such questionable compli- 
ments.” 

If the chasm that yawned wide 
for Curtius, the bravest youth of 
Rome, had gaped suddenly at his 
feet, this bridegroom-elect could not 
have appeared more startled than 
when the clear, low voice smote his 
ear, seeming to express, as it did, in 
this omiletical but decided reproof, 
*noli me tangere,” and nothing less. 

After half an hour’s conversation, 
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the most common-place imgainable, 
Mr. Maybury said, in a cold, listless 
way, as he drew on his gloves : 

“The velvet sandals of Egyptic 
Hermes were winged, and so are 
those of Time. The train leaves the 
depot at twenty minutes past two 
o’clock, and it is necessary that we 
should adjourn to St. Paul’s Church 
with as little delay as is requisite 
with your convenience.” 

Ton’s face expressed no more than 
the marble facade of a tomb. She 
seemed the antithesis to every wo- 
man Mr. Maybury had ever seen, 
and something like a tinge of re- 
gret jerked at his heart-strings, as 
he heard her sotto voce murmur: 
** As well now as later, since it must 
be done ;” and a dumb, tender sym- 
pathy for this Ophir offering of her 
pure heart and serene, womanly ex- 
istence to his control and sovereign- 
ty, caused him to softly press the 
little ivory-like hand he drew within 
his own, as they went down stairs 
to the waiting carriage. Was it a 
spontaniety of emotion that influ- 
enced Ion once more to raise her 
large, eloquent eyes to his swart, 
Spanishy face, and, an instant later, 
drop her snowy lids, like pearly 
shields over them, when the cold, 
changeless glitter of his glance re- 
plied to her? Perhaps. 

It was a short drive to the church; 
the ceremony was performed without 
delay, and the three most interested 
in it re-entered the carriage, and re- 
turned to the Louisville. Addition- 
al orders concerning the transmis- 
sion of baggage were given. Mrs. 
Wilberforce bestowed a last tearful 
blessing upon her darling, such as 
Abraham whispered over his well- 
beloved Isaac—perhaps, (?) when 
they went up into the mountains 
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and lit the sacrificial fire. Alas! for 
this gentle Ithureal-natured woman, 
there stood no ram in the thicket to 
receive the blood! 

And so it was that the carriage 
door closed Ion in from the outer 
world, with the man who was hence- 
forth to be a world to her, or no- 
thing. 

Said Christopher Columbus, when 
he drew near the unknown world: 
“Let heaven and earth pray and 


, weep for me.” 


Nota word was interchanged from 
the hotel to the depot—Mr. May- 
bury maintaining a stern, she an 
embarrassed silence. With pune- 
tilious politeness he led her through 
the hurrying crowds, obtained com- 
fortable seats in the train, disposed 
all her litle traveling parapherna- 
lia about her in the most convenient 
manner, and then throwing himself 
on the seat opposite her, gazed in 
moody abstraction out of the win- 
dow. 

Slowly the freighted train passed 
from the city ; coldly the stranger 
passengers, with indifferent stare, 
regarded the beautiful woman and 
her stately husband. Stiffly the 
December breezes blew ; glowing 
and sickly the pallid, winter sunlight 
shone in through the dim windows. 

Ion gazed despairingly about her. 
She was almost mad. She had been 
so free—so joyous through all her 
young life—that it now seemed 
doubly difficult to straight-jacket 
herself, all at once, into the niceties 
of her new position. She had never 
coveted anything in her life, not 
even wealth, when she felt the pangs 
of adversity, for what God decreed 
had ever seemed best to her; but 
to-day she was bitter and rebellious. 
We all are so some time in our lives, 














and Ion’s trial was born on her bri- 
dal day. She coveted everything 
that was beyond her grasp, love, 
faith, happiness ; she envied every- 
thing, everybody, that was free. The 
German wives, thrifty and rosy, with 
dirty children clinging to their skirts, 
standing out at their wicker gates, 
to “see the cars go pass,” were ob- 
jects of intensest envy to her ; they 
were happy, and possessed what she 
never might ; the apple women and 
orange girls lolling over their stalls 
and baskets, and chatting saucily 
with their customers; the sewing 
girls, and shop-women, hurrying 
past, with lowered brown and blue 
berege veils, and faded calico dress- 
es, with bundles under their arms, 
and even the newsboys, crying 
Journal, Courier, Democrat, were ob- 
jects of envy to her, for they were 
free! The woman’s heart was awake 
and hungry. Perhaps Mr. Maybury 
saw something of all this undercur- 
rent, when she leaned her head 
against the fluted window-frame, 
and looked out at the lessening 
spires and fading curls of smoke of 
the great and busy city they were 
leaving behind them in the distance, 
for when the train got thoroughly 
under way, and went plunging and 
shrieking past the happy farms and 
villages stretching forty miles along 
the road, he leaned towards her and 
said in a softer tone than he had 
hitherto used : 

“If you care to read, you have 
but to select a volume from the 
‘pocket’ beside you, or if you de- 
sire refreshments, you have but to 
intimate the fact to me, when I will 
take pleasure in serving you, Ma- 
dame.” 

“Thank you,” sbe simply said, 
and tried to smile, but it was a 
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sickly attempt, and somehow her 
throat seemed filling up with tears 
that choked her. She found herself 
sitting bolt upright, with her hands 
folded, trying to look as stately and 
indifferent as the man before her. 
She wondered if all brides had to 
endure the trial she was enduring 
—if all husbands called their wives 
“madame,” and then, with a spas- 
modic sigh, she remembered that 
her husband neither knew nor loved 
her, and a dry sob struggled to her 
scarlet lips. Mr. Maybury heard it, 
through all the rush and noise, and 
din of hurrying train, and he raised 
his dark, penetrating eyes,: and 
closely, earnestly, almost eagerly 
studied the calm, ivory features be- 
fore him, that betrayed nothing of 
the blood that could pulse and 
thrill to fever heat under that icy 
exterior. 

“Madame, are you troubled— 
weary—thirsty ?” he asked, once 
more leaning towards her, and 
speaking softly, but oh! so coldly. 

“No, sir,” she replied, with as 
little outward emotion as a mummy 
might do if taken from the Theban 
necropolis, and its tongue subjected 
to the influence of a galvanic bat- 
tery, while in reality her heart was 
crying out hungrily, passionately: 

“Only speak to me! This silence 
between us is cruel, oppressive, in- 
tolerable.” 

Ah! marriage is at once the most 
fortunate or miserable episode in a 
woman’s life! It promises eternal 
bliss, in tellular paradises, to which 
Eden was but a faint adumbration, 
or it turns the panting dreamer 
adrift on Shamo’s burning sands to 
die. A woman in such an union 
risks everything—the man nothing. 
She severs every tie, snaps every 
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link which binds her to the hallow- 
ed, halcyon past—she buries her 
childhood and girlhood, and turns 
from the innocent graves with a 
smile and a tear, and throws her- 
self, unprotected—but strong in her 
very defencelessness—upon man’s 
generosity and tenderness. And 
woe to that husband who neglects 
the opportunity to take her, in her 
youth and confidence, into his 
heart’s most sacred adytum—to en- 
velop her—to possess her—to make 
her wholly and entirely his! Woe 
to him who can lay ruthless hands 
upon the airy minarets and frescoed 
domes she rears upon tLe glorious 
superstructure of his love!—who 
can tear down and trample upon 
the tendrils which cling and twine 
about his heart, graceful and tena- 
cious as inamoclit trailing its rich 
luxuriance beneath the warm, beam- 
ing sun of the South! Woe be 
unto him!—for in that last great 
day he will be summoned, in resist- 
less tones of thunder, to answer for 
the errors of that soul to whom he 
was keeper and tender—for the evil 
passions of that unsatisfied heart 
which he exposed to the sins and 
temptations of a wild and selfish 
world, and then, vain as the wail of 
Rizpah above her dead, vain as the 
plaint of stricken David over his 
proud-browed Absalom, will be the 
cry of the lips, sealed now to whis- 
pers of love and tenderness, which 
would fall, like manna in the desert, 
and, perhaps, waken an answering 
fountain of sweetness, in despair- 
ing, thirsting hearts, as the magic 
rod of Moses smote crystal gurg- 
lings from the cool and shadowy 
rock. And yet few men think of 
this. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE CAVALIER “WELCOME HOME,” 


Time dragged his leaden-footed 
hours along over the world, and the 
train ran into Eminence. A car- 
riage awaited Mr. Maybury at the 
station. With the same grim cour- 
tesy that had marked his universal 
bearing all that day, he guided Ion 
once more through the wavering 
crowd, and assisting her in the car- 
riage, took his place beside her. 

“TI abhor crowds,” he said, sink- 
ing nonchalantly back amid the 
cushions; “and even at this station, 
swarming as it eternally is with 
horny-handed, coarse-lipped parve- 
nues, one must endure noise as con- 
tinuous and buzzing as all the looms 
of Adiljivas whirling together. It 
has always been a mystery to me 
what pleasure people can find in 
thronging at railroad termini, and 
by stations, ‘to see the cars pass’— 
id est—to note the comings and go- 
ings of those whose affairs cannot 
at all concern them. Just look at 
that gaping crowd yonder at the 
station-house doors; one would 
think they were a set of cannibals 
choosing victims. Madame, this is 
a fit representative scene of Henry 
County—the meanest that blots the 
fair fame of our noble State. As a 
generality, the people are common, 
vulgar, illiterate boors; some few 
have amassed a comfortable annui- 
ty from the sale of tobacco and 
corn; a few others in the neighbor- 
ing town—Newcastle, for instance 
—keep body and soul together by 

occasional pettyfogging, and selling 
bad whisky and pinchbeck, &c.; 
but to see a native-born gentleman, 
a true, educated, cultivated gentle- 
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man, who claims Henry County, 
Kentucky, as that of his nativity, is 
a lusus nature I have yet to behold. 
A few aristocrats own land to some 
extent, as I do, and they live up- 
on it exclusively. Apropos, while 
I am dissertating on the merits 
of Henry, our driver is await- 
ing orders. It is fifteen miles 
to La Foret over an exceedingly 
rough road, and there is quite a 
turbulent creek to ford en route. 
Would you not prefer to stop at 
Buckley House, in the adjoining 
town? I really cannot with truth 
promise you much in the way of ac- 
commodation, but at least a cordial 
welcome awaits you from a loqua- 
cious and inquisitive landlady. You 
will learn, if you choose, of the an- 
tecedents of every citizen; and, if 
you press the old lady closely, she 
will tell of the times that Simon 
Kenton and Danie) Boone fought 
the Indians from the doors of the 
same brick mansion that now fronts 
on the public thoroughfare, and 
swings its flaming sign to occa- 
sional customers. Which is it ?— 
landlady, or midnight travel ?” 

“O, the midnight journey, by all 
means! I have a horror of taverns 
and tavern-keepers, and especially 
of loquacious, inquisitive land- 
ladies,” said Ion, starting up with 
an involuntary shiver. 

Mr. Maybury smiled, and, turn- 
ing to the footman, who stood with 
his hand upon the clasp of the 
open door, he said: 

“Keep on to La Foret, Robert; 
your mistress prefers not to remain 
at Newcastle.” 

Then, resuming his attention to 
Ton, he asked, as he tucked her 
shawl close around her: 

“Are you not very weary ?” 


“No, sir; not very,” she replied, 
with a soft flush rising to her cheek 
under his earnest gaze. 

But tired nature soon asserted a 
different story. Conversation, brisk 
for the first few miles, gradually 
flagged, and finally ceased altoge- 
ther. The sun set in clouds of 
orange and gray, and the round full 
moon rose in softened splendor, 
sifting flakes of silver light over the 
leafless tree-tops, and strangely 
sof ening the ragged outlines of the 
rocky gorges, and peaks, and sum- 
mits, and cedar-dotted hills, among 
which wound the rough, circuitous 
route to the Hesperidian pleasures 
of La Foret—rising from the un- 
cultivated lands around it; like the 
island of Philal from the yellow 
sands of the desert, which was com- 
pared, by ancient Arabian savans, 
to “an emerald set in gold.” 

At last, by the moon-lighted mid- 
night, Mr. Maybury smiled to see 
Ion’s head nodding its gray plumes 
up and down, with the swaying mo- 
tion of the carriage, as she slept. 
After an instant’s hesitation, he 
passed an arm about her, and drew 
her head into a comfortable posi- 
tion upon his shoulder. Looking 
upon her beautiful face—that face, 
which, in spite of his nonchalance, 
he had closely studied that day, he 
contrasted it with that of Ruby 
Clare, and again, at thought of his 
sacrifice, a strange gloom crept 
from chin to temple; nor was it 
again lifted during that wearisome 
drive, for Ion, soothed by the sway- 
ing motion of the earriage, and com- 
fortably supported by a firm, strong 
arm, slumbered on, and his melan- 
choly uncurbed, swept, like a resist- 
less tide, over his restless heart and 
wearied brain. Strange that, with 
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anything so soft, and fair, and help- 
less lying within his arms, with 
smiling, childlike lips apart, the 
man could have harbored a bitter 
or unkind thought; yet, in these 
very moments, while Ion so slept 
upon his breast, as she would never 
do again, he viewed his life per- 
spectively, and passsd his resolu- 
tions. Poor, unconscious Ion, per- 
haps that pink flush would not have 
stained, like wine, the lily whiteness 
of your cheek—perhaps the long 
lashes would not have cast such 
peaceful shadows—perhaps the 
slumber would not have been so 
profoundly sweet through that win- 
ter night, had you but known the 
man on whose breast you lay re- 
solved marriage to you should be 
an oubliette, in which you would 
starve, and thirst, and die, without 
one glimpse of sunshine or blue 
sky, without the clear trill of one 
bird song, or the fresh fragrance of 
a flower! * * a * * 

At last the wheels grated on the 
graveled walks of La Foret, and 
the carriage halted. Mr. Maybury 
gently roused his wife, saying: 

“Madame, we have arrived at 
our place of destination.” 

“OQ, Iam so sorry I wearied you 
through this lengthy journey. In- 
deed, I did not mean to be so self- 
ish,” said Ion, in deep embarrass- 
ment, as she raised herself from her 
leaning posture on his shoulder, 
and threw off the warm shawl 
which enveloped her. 

“It does not matter. I knew 
the trip would overtask you,” he re- 
plied, looking cold and lofty as the 
snow-domes of lonely Amba Hai. 
Stepping from the carriage, he held 
out his hand, and assisted her to 
alight. They ascended the step- 
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stones together, and together en- 
tered under the shadow of the ves- 
tibule. Mr. Maybury rang the bell, 
and they both stood silently listen- 
ing to the clang and twang of the 
echoing jingle, sounding down 
the galleries, and each were filled 
and thrilled with varying emotions. 

Ion thought: “ This is home, and 
I will do my duty. The poet of my 
heart, Talfourd, tells me: 

bg ° *  * “Daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform 
them.” 


But the tall, dark man besids her 
was bitterly grinding his teeth on 
the sigh that said he had dreamed 
once of standing with his bride un- 
der the shadow of his own “roof- 
tree;” but that bride was another— 
that bride— 

The sound of hurrying footsteps 
arrested their thoughts, and the 
warm glow of the hall lamp’s crim- 
son globe flushed the marble steps 
and portico, mosaiced in purple and 
white, as the ponderous, oaken por- 
tals swung wide to admit the trav- 
elers. The creole femme de charge, 
with her gay bandanna ’kerchief 
wound in turban style above her 
swart brow, as only these people 
know how to arrange them, stood 
curtseying respectfully before her 
master. 

“How do, Maum Nina,” he said, 
hastily; “you will conduct your 
mistress to her apartments, and 
commission Cassia to attend upon 
her,” and he stepped quickly through 
the hall, and passed into his own 
suite of rooms. 

The hot, angry blood flushed to 
Ion’s brow, as she followed Maum 
Nina’s noiseless, gliding footsteps 
up the broad, winding flight of 
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marble stairs, asking herself all the 
while if ever before a bride was re- 
ceived so coldly and uncourteously 
by her husband; and that man, too, 
elegant, raffineé, fastidious. The cre- 
ole saw all that was passing in that 
girlish heart—saw it at a glance, 
and, with the sudden attachment 
which it is the part of the nature of 
this race to feel, she resolved that 
she would live and, if necessary, 
die by her young and beautiful mis- 
tress; but she was a menial; she 
never fcrgot her position, and, with- 
out betraying her knowledge ' that 
she led an unloved b:ide to her 
marriage bed, she kept on her even 
way, waiting only for an opportunity 
to lift the cloud from the pure brow 
and earnest eyes, and that oppor- 
tunity was hers when she introduc- 
ed Ion into a suite of apartments 
fit, in their elegant appointments, 
for the palace of an Oriental 
princess. 

“ Massa Clive ordered all this for 
you, mistress,” said Maum Nina, 
turning suddenly towards her with 
a smiliag face, and she was reward- 
ed, by the bright glance that took 
in all the points befor2 she asked, 
in a strangely eager voice—so glad 
to catch at even a straw that drift- 
ed towards happiness! 

“Do you mean that these rooms 
were furnished with an especial 
view to my convenience?” 

“No, ma’am, not exactly,” said 
Maum Nina, fearing to be detected 
in prevarication, “but they were the 
first Mrs. Maybury’s (Massa Clive’s 
mother), and, after her death, were 
never opened, except for occasional 
airing and dusting, until the other 
day he left orders for them to be ar- 
ranged for you, as you would be 
here to-night.” 
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Cassia duly announced herself, 
and had just removed her mistress’s 
bonnet and cloak, when a servant 
brought a message: 

“Would Mrs. Maybury take tea 
alone, or permit her husband’s at- 
tendance in her boudoir ?” 

She returned her compliments, 
and would be pleased to receive 
him. She lingered before her silver- 
framed Psyche mirror, hoping her 
appearance would not displease his 
hypercritical taste. Trembling, in 
anticipation, beneath his calm and 
penetrating glance, she brushed her 
luxuriant hair, changed her collar 
and cuffs, and retied the scarlet bow 
at her throat; and still she lingered, 
longing, yet fearing, to push aside 
the sweeping folds of velvety gobe- 
lin which divided her dressing-room 
from her boudoir. At last, sum- 
moning courage, she crossed the 
room, caught back the curtains, and 
stood before Mr. Maybury. He ad- 
vanced towards her, expressing a 
hope, as he led her to a sofa before 
the cheery fire, that rest would 
restore her after her wearisome 
drive. Then he rolled the marble 
table before her, upon which was 
spread the most tempting and sa- 
vory viands, saying, as he took his 
seat beside her: 

“Remembering, however, that 
you have fasted since two o’clock, 
I ordered a repast that you might 
refresh yourself before you slept.” 

But, in spite of all this—in spite 
of the fact that the petit souper 
would have added fame to the 
bountiful boards of Lucullus, if 
spread thereon, in his elegant villa, 
near Tusculum—they both ate 
sparingly of the delicious feast, and 
Ion especially felt vastly reiieved, 
embarrassed and preoccupied as 
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she was with the weight of her new 
position, when Mr. Maybury touch- 
ed a silver screw, projecting from 
the wall near him, and a moment 
after servants entered and removed 
the waiters. 

Gazing about her, in an eager, 
restless way, she beheld a gilded 
harp placed near a glass door, which 
opened on a small but choice con- 
servatory. Instantly her sweet, shy, 
womanly eyes lighted up, and ‘her 
lips parted glowingly. 

“O, a harp! sir, how can I ever 
thank you enough for this? Iam 
such a dear lover of music! Like 
De Lue, I could die listening to my 
javorite strains!” 

She forgot everything but her 
new-found joy; she could never be 
lonely while this pleasure was hers. 
But Mr. Maybury’s cold, quiet voice 


chilled her enthusiasm when he said, 
fastening his gaze upon her: 

“You have ample means of gra- 
tification, if that is all you require 


to make you happy. Le Foret is 
fortunate in possessing various mu- 
sical instruments. Can you not sing 
something for me ?—or, are you too 
wearied to-night ?” 

“Oh! no, I should love to oblige 
you,” she replied, starting from the 
sofa. She went to the harp, swept 
her beautiful hands. once or twice 
over the chords, tightened a screw 
or two, and, after playing a sym- 
phony of remarkable sweetness and 
beauty, she raised her rich voice, 
and sang, with a mellowness and ex- 
pression which should have enrap- 
tured Mr. Maybury’s cultivated 
taste, that exquisite gem of Byron’s: 


‘‘ Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
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’*T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh; 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 

When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in that word, ‘ Farewell! farewell 


These lps are mute, these eyes are d:y; 

But in my breast and in my brain 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 

The thought that ne’er shall sleep again, 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 

Though grief and passion there rebel ; 

I only know we loved in vain— 

I only feel, ‘Farewell! farewell !’” 

The song died away in a dolce- 
mente, doloroso, tremando, and Mr. 
Maybury abruptly rose, and, cross- 
ing the room, opened the door— 
pausing on the threshold long 
enough to say: 

“Madame, you are, no doubt, 
wearied, and I will not longer im- 
pose upon you the ceremony of re- 
ceiving me.” 

Ion was shocked, and, however 
much she may have felt inclined to 
assure him she was refreshed, his 
abrupt brusquerie chilled her, and, 
with a bow which betrayed her deep 
embarrassment, she turned from 
the harp in silence, and permitted 
him to retire. 

As she entered her bedroom, half 
an hour later, she beheld Cassia 
sitting by the grate, waiting for her, 
that she might assist her in disrob- 
ing for the night. 

“My poor girl,” she said, “and 
have I kept you from your rest so 
long? Go,now. I can serve my- 
self to-night.” 

And sleepy Cassia, grateful for 
the relief, hurried away. 

No doubt the lion laughed at the 
mouse; and if Ion Maybury had 
been told that the dusky maiden 
who stood as abigail for her that 
night would one day be the devot- 
ed, trembling Ariadne who would 
put the silken thread of happiness 

















in her hand, and lead her from the 
dungeon darkness, she would have 
scorned the thought, as something 
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beneath possibility and above pro- 
bability, and yet both were true. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CLARICE AND ASTORRE. 


* Then she wept ?” 

“Yes, and for you, saying he will 
be killed in saving me.” 

“ Dear child !” 

Omar, trotting by the side of his 
lord, proceeded: 

‘Who can describe the joy that 
illuminated her beautiful eyes when 
she heard that you were saved? I 
instantly returned to carry her the 
good news, and met on my way 
that superb woman, Madame d’Ali- 
bret, who asked where was Madonna 
Clarice? I answered, she is in a 
place of safety, and galloped away.” 

“But why did you not conduct 
her to Faenza ?” 

“The way was too long, monsig- 
nore, and besides, is she not in bet- 
ter hands ?” 

“Tt is true, but I burn with im- 
patience to return her to her fami- 
ly; perhaps they will be looking for 


her. However, let us hasten our 
steps.” 

The Moor followed, talking all 
the way. 

“When Madonna leaves her illus- 
trious mother, 7 

A look from Astorre cut the words 
short in Omar’s mouth. 

“It is true, there are names 
which sometimes cannot be pro- 
nounced with impunity. Then, to 
return to our discourse: When Ma- 
donna leaves the lady of the castle, 
she will shed tears anew. It would 
be difficult to describe how well her 
ladyship and Madonna Clarice sym- 
pathize with each other. Yester- 
day evening Madonna Clarice dé— 
dé—I do not recollect the other 
na&me—Madonna Clarice said: ‘Oh! 
why must we separate? ‘Child,’ 
responded my lady, ‘why am I not 
your mother ?’” 

“ Do you wish to be? I have no 
father. I will have two mothers; 
and then they embraced with so 
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many affectionate words, ‘monsig- 
nore, and I was so agitated in see- 
ing them, that, when they spoke to 
me, I could not answer. After- 
wards, when I served them at table, 
I looked well at Madonna Clarice. 
Ah! how beautiful she is, monsig- 
nore. In the paradise of Moham- 
med you would scarcely find so 
perfect a creature. Sho is an angel 
in body and soul, and your lady 
mother regards her with an eye of 
perfect complaisance, as if she were 
her own daughter.” 

It may be imagined with what 
lively. interest Astorre listened to 
the discourse of the Moor about the 
two ladies. His mother was more 
dear to him than life; for the other 
he felt gradually developing an un- 
bounded affection. He called to 
mind her looks, and, though he had 
seen her weeping among the pi- 
rates, and fainting in his own arms, 
yet it seemed to him that her linea- 
ments were not altogether strange; 
en the contrary, it struck him she 
resembled the only creature on 
earth whom he would give his life 
to see again. The more he dwelt 
upon the matter, the more the re- 
semblance gained upon him. Yes, 
she had almost a perfect likeness to 
her, all veiled in white and radiant 
with beauty, whom he had seen in 
the Church of San Giovanni, in 
Firenze, on the morning when he 
had been suddenly called away. He 
had never since met her. He knew 
not her name, yet the changes of a 
year had not effaced her image from 
his heart. The thought brought a 
sigh and a blush. Now he was about 
to see again one who bore so close a 
resemblance to the most beautiful 
of women; and she, radiant with 
loveliness, would approach him to 
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express her gratitude, when he 
would rather hear words of love. 
Immersed in these reflections, he 
did not perceive that he had run 
over the greater part of the way, 


and was now treading the little path 


that led to the secret door of the 
castle. On noticing the rock that 
hid the secret door, he felt ready to 
faint. He—an intrepid soldier! 
But, who is stronger than his own 
heart? Who is superior to the im- 
pulses of an innocent passion? And 
that trembling of the fibres, is it 
not an indubitable evidence of the 
existence of a soul? 

In the meantime, in the grand 
saloon of the castle, two women 
are occupied in a work that im- 
merges them in complete abstrac- 
tion. They are making a celestial 
blue banner. The lady of the castle 
wishes to make a present of it. 
Clarice knows to whom, and she is 
embroidering it with threads of gold, 
skillfully interwoven with her own 
hair. He, however, must not know 
it; this the lady of the castle has 
promised her. Contented with the 
promise, Clarice is hastening to fin- 
ish her work—two more flowers, 
and it is done. 

But while the ladies hold their 
eyes upon their work, he who is to 
have the banner stands right there 
at their feet, not daring to breathe 
for fear of disturbing their sweet 
discourse. 

“ Benedizione e vita! Let it be 
the sign of the extermination of our 
enemies! Oh! see how beautiful it 
is!” 

“Oh! yes, mamma,” and, taking 
the banner and kissing it, she let it 
fly about in the air many times; 
then, as if in an ecstacy, she ex- 
claimed: “Here will the looks of 
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our enemies be fixed, but, dazzled 
by the splendor, they will turn them 
away in confusion; here will be fix- 
ed the looks of our betrayed coun- 
trymen, and they will feel their 
hearts warmed by a ray of security 
and hope.” 

“T will say to him, take this, my 
son; may it soar over thy head like 
the wings of a guardian angel, and 
make thee valorous.” 

“O, mamma, it is not necessary 
to bid him be brave. But, what if 
he ask who embroidered it ?” 

“We must deceive him. But the 
hair —— ?” 

“Yours, yours, mamma,” re- 
sponded Clarice. 

“Thine! incomparable being,” 
cried the voice of one who could 
no longer be silent, while listening 
to so stirring a scene. His words 
were yet vibrating, and he stood 
stupefied at having dared so much. 

Who can describe the feelings of 
Clarice? It was no dream; he, the 
dearest one on earth, had become 
her saviour, and now stood before 
her; more than this, he had ad- 
dressed her in words of endear- 
ment. Perhaps, he loved her. Ah! 
God, if it were so, she should die of 
joy! She uttered a cry, and, be- 
coming faint with emotion, leaned 
her head on the bosom of Astorre’s 
mother, completely hiding her face, 
nor dared she move again. Astorre, 
supporting himself by the back of 
Clarice’s chair, was casting confused 
looks here and there: 

“ Yes, there is no doubt,” said he, 
“it is she.” 

His face had become like a coal 
of fire; he wanted to speak, but his 
lips would not open—a convulsive 
movement kept them closed. The 
lady of the castle regarded them 
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both tenderly, and, touched with 
compassion at their embarrassment, 
she tried to afford them some relief: 

“Courage, Astorre; ask pardon 
of Madonna; I already forgive your 
sudden arrival, but I cannot answer 
for her.” 

But Clarice continued mute, and 
Astorre’s lips were more tightly 
closed than ever. 

All at once, as if moved by the 
same impulse, the two threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, with 
tears and kisses. 

If any of our readers are dispos- 
ed to criticise this explosion of an 
unbounded love, and believes in his 
heart that a young girl would be 
incapable of embracing a youth that 
she had seen only for the second or 
third time, we, on our side, respond 
that, if he had ever experienced the 
sentiment of love, he well knows 
that the impulses of the soul are 
not determined by modes or times. 
Preserving all the imprint of its 
celestial origin, it has no need of 
words to announce itself, since 
words are too inferior for its divine 
essence. Love, in the primitive 
simplicity of the human race, lost 
nothing of its noble origin, and 
never will lose it, only it will be- 
come more rare, as it cannot dwell 
in any but a pure soul. Love is of 
the same essence as fire; it is more 
ancient than the stars, and existed 
before the creation. It was then 
concentrated in the heart of God, 
like all other great sources of good, 
and, following its impulses, God 
gave life to the creature. Love was 
the language of the angels, and is 
the life of paradise. As every one 
holds the language of his own coun- 
try the most dear, every pure soul 
that departs from heaven for his 
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peregrinations upon earth, brings 
with it this marvellous idiom, and 
speaks it to the sister souls it meets 
in this vale of tears. Exactly as 
two exiles from the same country 
no sooner meet than they address 
each other in their native tongue, 
so the souls of Clarice and Astorre, 
forgetting their habitations of clay, 
darted together as from a prison, 
and together tasted, for one instant, 
that pure felicity that attends the 
good in a better world. Content 
with the first greeting of a spotless 
passion, their souls resumed the 
equilibrium that unite them to the 
body, and with that, human nature 
asserting its rights, inflamed the 
cheeks of the lovers, and at the 
same time opened their lips in 
words rivaling each other in cour- 
tesy and affection; and then there 
was the remembrance of that day 
in which they had first seen each 
other, and when it was written in 
the pages of the Eternal: 

“ They will meet in the way of ad- 
versity, to sustain and assist one 
another to bear the heavy burdens of 
life, and make them worthy of their 
celestial home.” ; 

In the midst of so much joy a 
sad thought disturbed Astorre’s 
mother. Well she knew who Cla- 
rice was! 

“Oh! why have they met?” she 
said to herself. ‘“ Was it then pre- 
destined that they should love; and 
if so, why can they not be happy? 
Shall I tell them their misfortune ? 
Shall I poison these few moments 
of joy, which, perhaps, are the last 
they will ever have on earth? No, 


I will leave my retirement—I will. 


again ascend the stairs of the pa- 
lace of Faenza (and at this thought 
a cold sweat bathed her forehead), 
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and I will return to the world—I 
will make perfect the happiness of 
my son and of her whom he loves, 
Now they know not that a barrier 
exists to it.” 

We, however, while the young 
people are not listening, will ex- 
plain it to the reader. After the 
death of Galeotto Manfredi, which 
happened on the night of the 31st 
of May, 1488, his legitimate son, 
Astorre, became his successor, 
whence he is to-day Astorre IIL, 
Lord of Faenza, a youth of eigh- 
teen, and the idol of the Faentini. 
In him beauty of person is sur- 
passed by goodness of heart and 
wisdom of counsel, for which rea- 
sons he is become the envy of his 
cotemporaries. His infancy was in- 
volved in sad family events; and 
political affairs were no less unfor- 
tunate for Astorre, he being expos- 
ed to the danger of losing his es- 
tate through Ottaviano di Man- 
fredi, a relative, and Dionigi di Nal- 
do, of the Valley of Lamona. He 
saw his heritage nearly wrested 
from him by the hands of strangers, 
and united with his enemies was a 
rich lady who was supposed to be 
his friend. This lady had, in the 
days of friendship, promised her 
daughter to Astorre, though sub- 
sequently the pledge was broken. 
Astorre knew nothing of the matri- 
monial negotiations. Having from 
his twelfth year been occupied with 
affairs of war, he had become a 
great warrior. Now destiny had 
led him to his betrothed to love and 
be loved in return, as the bride pro- 
mised for him seven years before 
was the same Clarice Sforza whom 
Astorre had pressed lovincly to his 
heart. However, the lady of the 
castle began to reflect that, what- 

















ever was the motive for which Ma- 
donna Sforza had broken off the 
negotiations for her son, things 
were now so much changed that 
she might be permitted to think se- 
riously of renewing the old friend- 
ship, and uniting the interests of 
Forli with those of Faenza. Com- 
forted by this thought, she promis- 
ed to accompany Clarice to her mo- 
ther on the next day, at which the 
lovers were delighted. At that in- 
stant Maddalena entered, bringing 
a harp and some flowers. Clarice 
selecting one from a bunch, gave it 
to Astorre, and he, for an exchange, 
placed the harp before her, and 
prayed for a song, offering, when 
she had finished, to give one 
himself. Clarice took the harp, and 
the old castie, which for many a 
day had echoed nothing but foot- 
steps, or the noise of the keys of 
the castellano, resounded with the 
melodious accents of a romance, of 
which the little flower given to As- 
torre formed the subject: 
Quando la bianca luna 
Profluve il suo candor 
Sulla natia laguna, 
Rammenta il nostro amor, 
Pensa alla data fe. 
A srea, e sul mattino, 
Leggi sul fiorellino 
** Non ti scordar di me.” 
Quello che a te fu dato 
Di rimembranza e un fior; 
Io tel porgea bagnato 
Di lagrime di amor, 
Pegno d’ intatta fe; 
Non temo rio destino, 
Scritto e sul fiorellino 
** Non ti scordar di me.” 
Pur se la patria al figllo, 
Al prode suo guerrier, 
Nu suo maggior periglio 
Chiedesse il core intier, 
E si rivolga a te— 
E l’amor suo divino, 
Getta quel fiorellino, 
*‘Scordati pur di me.” 
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Ma se illibato affetto, 
Di gloria al bel persier, 
Puote nel caldo petto 
Dell’ Italo guerrier 
Crescere ardirs e fe, 
L’amor e pisu divino, 
Serba quel fiorellino 
** Non ti seordar di me.” 

If Clarice’s voice was soft and 
sweet in speaking, it became inimit- 
able in singing; the vibrations of 
the cords, so skillfully touched by 
her white fingers, produced a har- 
mony so celestial that it penetrated 
the most hidden labyrinths of the 
heart. The subject of the song was 
simple, and elaborated with inge- 
nuity. The love expressed is of an 
innocence unparalleled. The little 
violet is to represent herself when 
her lover is far away, and is to hold 
with him a coloquy of love to keep 
her fresh in his heart, and is ever 
repeating, “Do not forget me.” All 
the third verse is a painful effort of 
& generous passion, ready to sacri- 
fice itself to one more noble; it 
presents the contrast between love 
and love of country, both fervent in 
Clarice’s heart. The words “ Then 
forget me” call a tear from us. 
However, the heart of the poor girl, 
suffering too much in imagining 
Astorre’s possible abandonment, 
tries to soften the picture, making 
in the fourth verse a unison of the 
two loves, and closing the stanza 
by declaring that love is then more 
divine, and the youth becomes a 
better patriot and a better lover. 
None of these reflections were lost 
upon the enchanted Astorre. Cla- 
rice, in the inflections of her voice 
and the expression of her eyes, had 
clearly discovered her thoughts. 
One may imagine the ineffable con- 
tent of Astorre; he loves with all 
the power of a soul of fire, and was 
loved by an angel of beauty and 
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geodness. Clarice, after finishing 
her song, knelt down, and called 
upon Heaven to verify the last verse. 
Omar seemed to have become again 
an idolater, so religious was his at- 
titude during her prayer. Madda- 
lena, possessed of that powerful 
magnetism that obliges us to feel 
all the sensations of another person, 
became now red, now white, exactly 
as Clarice’s color changed. Zita 
was standing motionless at the bot- 
tom of the saloon, with her mouth 
wide open, and the lady of the 
castle was so much moved, that two 
large tears were stealing down her 
still beautiful cheeks. Astorre en- 
thusiastically exclaimed: 

“Ah! why hast thou so soon 
ceased thy song? Oh! that it might 
remain forever on the wings of 
echo to make posterity happy. Who 
can express how sweet it was? 
Alas! history will make them weep 
at the cruelty of our days, but it 
will not mention that a divine crea- 
ture sweetened our misfortunes with 
her sweet song. Oh! let me thank 
thee, my sweet friend. Yes, I will 
preserve thy little flower, and, if it 
wither, I will revive it with the 
breath of my sighs. Oh! yes. But 
dost thou fear I will forget thee ? 
No—no. I beseech thee tell me 
that expression of timidity was a 
poetical fancy, but that thy heart 
never meant it. Ah! tell me so, 
charming girl.” 

The soul of Clarice at these words 
swam in an atmosphere of consola- 
tion. She instantly left the arm of 
the lady of the castle, and sweetly 
assuring Astorre that she believed 
in his love, and that that belief 
formed her greatest delight, she 
took the banner, and, with a charm- 
ing smile, presented it to her lover. 
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“T swear on this sacred banner 
to love thee till death, and that no 
thought of jealousy shall ever dis- 
turb the joy of a pure affection, 
and with this formula I strengthen 
my oath.” 

**T will never forget thee. I swear 
to be only Astorre’s as Astorre 
swears to be only Clarice’s; neither 
time nor circumstances can destroy 
the bond; it joins forever two souls 
over which God alone has the 
power.” 

Then again kissing the banner, 
she gave it to Astorre, who, press- 
ing it fervently to his breast, pro- 
nounced the formula dictated by 
Clarice, after which, warmly salut- 
ing the banner, he folded it up, and 
placed it on a breastplate of steel 
that hung on the wall. 

“ Now,” said Clarice, “ you must 
fulfill a promise and redeem a debt,” 
handing him the harp. 

“Yes, fair one, I will sing praises 
to the pledge of the redemption of 
our poor countrymen.” And, after 
a martial prelude, Astorre sang the 
following inspiring song: 

Pugna il forte—gioite fidente, 
Non ancoro e la speme perduta; 
Nella destra ha la spada temuta, 
La bandicra nell’altra gli sta. 

La bandiera, che ai giomi ridenti, 
Gli fu porta da mano adorata; 


La bandiera, cui fu confidata 
La speranza d’intera citta. 


Strinto al seno il vessillo diletto, 
Egli e solo, son mille i vegnenti; 
Lui torranno allo stuolde’ viventi, 
La bandiera nessun gli torra. 


A coprirla, il gagliardo suo petto, 
Animoso, presenta alla spade; 

Una gioja convulsa l’invade, 

La bandiera nessun ferira. 

Ma ad un tratto ripiegan le genti, 
Improvvisa paura le assale, 

L’ hanno prego per pui che mortale, 
La bandiera invinicibil lo fa. 
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Su quel onda di vili faggenti 
Roteando la spada si scaglia 
Egli ha vinta la cruda battaglia 
La bandiera salvo la citta. 


“Now, then, my debt is paid,” 
said he to Clarice. 

“And I am paid, indeed. At 
least, the poor women have heard a 
little war music, Since, on account 
of our sex, we are forbidden to take 
an active part in the battle, we 
sometimes have the satisfaction to 
hear of it. But thou Astorre, al- 
ready thou hast flown to the glori- 
ous field; the moisture stands in 
drops on thy forehead; thine eyes 
dart glances of fire. Is it not true, 
mamma? Does it not seem as if 
the banner had seen some grave 
peril, and that Astorre Lad restored 
it victorious ?” And really Astorre’s 
imagination had been so warmed 
by his song, that he seemed to feel 
himself engaged in a terrible battle, 
on the issue of which depended the 
fate of his;dear Faenza. Ah! that 
must follow too quickly, sooner, in- 
deed, than any expect. 

“Tt is true, we shall not want 
war,” said Astorre to the ladies, 
“but it will not take place imme- 
diately. I hope it will not be ne- 
cessary for our enemy to feel the 
blade of our swords, but that their 
flash will suffice.” 

Then, suddenly struck with a 
painful thought, he said to Clarice, 
with that timidity which always ac- 
companies a question to which we 
do not expect a favorable answer: 

“Were you not traveling yester- 
day with the wife of Borgia.” 

This name alone, in the epoch of 
our story, sufficed to freezeythe 
blood and to disturb the cheerful- 
ness of conversation, so much were 
the terrible ideas of destruction, 
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blood and death associated with 
Cesar Borgia. The young girl turn- 
ed pale, and, sighing, responded: 

“Yes, but, God willing, it shall 
be for the last time; though Ma- 
dame d’Alibret, like all the French, 
is a little bombastic, she is good 
company, and, besides, she is un- 
happy, but—but—” 

“Have you ever seen the infa- 
mous Duke ?” 

“That is exactly what I wished 
to speak of; being obliged to meet 
that implacable enemy to honor and 
our country, was insufferable. 

“But your mother, did she not 
foresee this? Does your mother 
not know the Duke ?” responded As- 
torre, warmly. 

“Oh! I will tell you my mother 
knows him but little, and, then, if 
you did but know how he can feign ! 
You would judge him to be the 
most amiable man in the world. He 
appears meek asa lamb. Figure to 
yourself. He holds his eyes half 
shut. He modulates his voice with 
the utmost sweetness, and his man- 
ners are so gracious, that it is al- 
most impossible to imagine him ca- 
pable of perfidy.” 

“ Infamons hypocrite 

“‘T, however, read in his. face all 
the blackness of his soul, and I see 
the demon flashing ‘from his, eye, 
but my mother is deceived by him.” 

“But does she not understand 
the public voice that accuses him of 
so many crimes?” said the lady of 
the castle. ; 

“Oh! as to that, the impudence 
of the Duke exceeds his iniquity. 
He t@rns into ridicule the most just 
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that I cannot mention in your pre- 
sence. O, Clarice! your mother, is 
in error, great error. We will dis- 
close to her all the turpitude of this 
man.” 

“And our peril,” added Clarice. 
“Oh! do you know that Madame 
d’Alibret called the castle of Ber- 
zighelli her own? I fear for Forli 
and the whole of Romagna.” 

“Do not proceed, Clarice—do not 
proceed—God will not permit so 
much wickedness. I have a sword 
and a heart. He shall not touch a 
stone of Forli. But, is your mo- 
ther ignorant of her danger ?” 

“TI lately informed her of some 
words that fell from the lips of Ma- 
dame d’Alibret.” 

“And you have compassion for 
this woman .” 

“Oh! what fault has she? Has 
she not been born among people 
who consider Italy an legitimate 
prey? Madame d’Alibret is unhap- 
py; yes, unhappy; it is enough to 
make one so to be wedded to a man 
who never had the least idea of af- 
fection for any one, and who keeps 
ready the poison and the dagger as 
well for his kindred as his foe.” 

“Unfortunate woman !” 

“She was deceived by the infernal 
smile of the Duke ; he pretended to 
love her ardently ; of his past ex- 
cesses she was ignorant, and she 
now passes very bitter days. For- 
tunately, the Duke, immersed in his 
project of conquest, is much sepa- 
rated from her ; when—” 

The discourse was here interrupt- 
ed by a loud ringing of trumpets 
and trampling of horses; all rose 
and ran to the large gothic win- 
dow at the front of the saloon. 
There they distingvished, by the 
last rays of the setting sun which 
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was slowly sinking behind the moun- 
tains, a troop of cavalry proceeding 
straigit along the opposite border 
of the ditch in the path by the 
mountains. 

Clarice, sharpening her gaze, sud 
denly exclaimed : 

“They are French Lancers. Yes, 
there is no doubt of it ; the cavalier 
who leads them has the stature and 
manner of Monsignore di Candales, 
Borgia’s cousin, and that one riding 
by his side, all enveloped in a dark 
cloak? Heavens protect us! I be- 
lieve it is the Duke bimself—the 
Duke!” 

In the meanwhile, that individual, 
raising himself a little, turned to 
look towards the castle at so short 
a distance, that Clarice could readily 
distinguish the hated features of the 
Borgia, and she exclaimed : 

“Tt is the Duke!” 

It would be difficult to describe 
the effect this recognition produced 
on the three persons at the window. 
We might give some idca of their 
sensations, by imagining those of 
an unarmed man who is suddenly 
confronted in a dark wood, by some 
wild beast. At the words, it is the 
Duke, Clarice found herself in her 
lover’s arms. Neither knew which 
had first approached the other; only 
to both came the thought of peril, 
one needed protection, the other 
was ready to give it, so simulta- 
neously one extended his arms, and 
the other threw herself in them. 

Shortly afterwards the ladies with- 


drew from the window. Astorre, , 


however, remained there to observe 
the movements of the leaders, who, 
to the great satisfaction of the in- 
mates of the castle, proceeded on 
their uninterrupted way. 

Astorre now left his post; long 
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did they all remain silent after the 
sight of that man ; bitter thoughts 
were passing in the minds of all. 
Lights were brought, and Astorre, 
to divert his mother and Clarice, be- 
gan discoursing on indifferent sub- 
jects, but they finally ended with 
the Duke, and the more they tried 
to avoid his name, the more sure 
was it to creep in. 

“Oh! if I only had him on four 
good feet of ground !” 

“Would you so expose your no- 
ble life ?” 

“Do you call it exposing my life 
to meet the sword of a Borgia?” 

“Oh! his sword will never meet 
any one ; he only uses the poign- 
ard.” 

“Who, then, will meet him ?” 

“ The hand of God!” suddenly As- 
torre exclaimed. ‘ But, Clarice, 
what were you saying when we were 
interrupted? The discourse inter- 
ested me very much.” 

“Oh, yes; I was saying:that. for 
some time Madame d’Alibret has 
been deprived of the sight of her 
husband, and it seems that I was to 
be the net wherewith to catch the 
dragon.” 

“This is what I wanted to know,” 
cried Astorre, with an accent of:des- 
pair. “I suspected it.” His: face 
was full of an ineffable anger. “You 
are in peril, much peril; the infa- 
mous creature has seen you, and for 
him to see you, and not plan your 
destruction, is impossible. “God!” 

Suffocated at the thought, and 
neariy fainting, he fell upon a chair. 
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stay by the side of the Duchess, he 
always affected an extreme sweet- 


ness of character. The tremendous 
idea, however, that the Duke might 
entertain infamous designs towards 
Clarice, was, so to speak, fast locked 
in the imagination of Astorre. In 
vain did he strive to banish the 
thought from his mind; serenity 
fled from his countenance, and its 
expression became one of an inde- 
scribable melancholy. The hour for 
separating arrived, and after tender 
adieux till to-morrow, he retired to 
his room, and threw himself half 
undressed on the bed. But though 
tired with the wakefulness of the 
preceding night, it was long before 
he could sleep, and when at last his 
eyelids cloved, it was to look within 
on torturing dreams. 





CHAPTER V. 
OXSAR BORGIA AND HIS ASSASSINS. 


The clock of the city of Fano 
rang out the hour of midnight. The 
quiet was almost universal. Under 
the cloudy sky only one light shone; 
it-was that of the Inn of the Three 
Saracens, and from an open window 
came not, galy a stream of light, but 
a kind of 4umult that was the only 
noise to be ‘heard in the sleeping 
city ; it. was»produced by the loud 
talking of three or four persons. 

“We shall have a good harvest 
this yeau,” said one, “since we have 
had so much snow. There is a pro- 
werb which says, ‘under the snow 


Clarice and his mother endeavored, Ties bread.’” 

“I believe you, Messer Jacopo,” 
responded the other voice. “I wish 
I might say as much for my busi- 
ness ; but it is better to be a farmer 
than a merchant,” 


to reassure him; the former de- 


clared she had never heard an of- 
fensive word from him, nor one that 
could be construed as expressing a 
criminal passion for her; during his 
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“Good Messer Biagio,” said a 
third voice, “the days of the farmer 
are free from trouble, and their years 
are long.”. 

While this discourse was being 
carried on between a company of 
six individuals seated round a rough 
table on which was served a modest 
supper, they were drinking deeply, 
and beginning to get heated. 

“Eh! our blows do not err,” said 
one. 

And the other, with his elbow on 
the table, and his arm on high, emp- 
tying a g'ass, responded : 

“Truly, Messer Jacopo, your eye 
is sharp, and your arm firm.” 

“Yes,” answered he to whom this 
compliment was addressed, “ but 
the ducats are few; for some time 
we have been obliged to murder for 
nothing. Oh, what an ugly busi- 
ness |” 

Whoever might have passed under 
the window half an hour previous, 
would have expected to find in that 
room honest merchants and farmers; 
what would he think who should 
listen now? We shall soon hear, 
for two men wrapped in their man- 
tles up to the eyes, so that it is im- 
possible to tell whether they are no- 
ble or plebian, stand fixed under the 
window of the inn, where they can 
hear the rest of the dialogue. 

“ Listen, Pietro, all the arts are 
to-day on the decline, there are too 
many bad workmen ; alll these ad- 
venturers without bread run to'the 
mountains, and lo! they are bri- 
gands, and we are also classed with 
them ; do we deserve such vitupe- 
ration ?” 

“No, by !” we cannot repeat 
the exclamation. “Have they ever 
geen tears like us, when we have 
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driven the steel to the heart of one 
crying for mercy? They have not 
courage like the braves of the forest, 
for whom the sight of warm blocd 
is a solace to the heart.” 

This infamous discourse seemed 
to suit the genius of one of the two 
listening in the street, as a subdued 
bravo was heard to issue from his 
lips. 

* As for me, I am tired of work- 
ing for so little money; I wish to 
settle with the Duke of Valentine.” 

At these words the two in the 
street looked at each other wonder- 
ingly. 

“ And who is the Duke of Valen- 
tine ?” asked one. 

The most ferocious of the assas- 
sins, the one who had feigned to be 
interested in the harvest, responded: 

“What! ass of Masaccio, where 
do you come from ?—the moon? Do 
you not know that great man who 
has carried on so many beautiful en- 
terprises? the right eye of the King 
of France, and who is now search- 
ing for men to conquer Italy ?” 

“Ah! yes,” answered Masaccio, 
**T remember ; yes, yes, he murder- 
6a” 

“ Ass! know you not that it is a 
sin to censure the actions of these 
people? What they do is well done; 
where have you received your edu- 
cation ?” 

“ Ass! dog!” responded Masaccio, 
in a loud voice, raising a knife, and 
advan¢ing opposite Jacopo. 

“ Stop, stop,” cried all, while one 


took the knife from Masaccio’s hand, 


who continued to vociforate : “here, 
here, you call me an ass? what doI 
know? I have, perhaps, slandered 
the Signor Borgia ; if he has mur- 
dered, so much the better for him ; 
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but why must I not say murdered? 
Murder is always the same, whether 
done by rich or poor.” 

We will not stop to describe what 
effect these remarks produced on 
one of the listeners, who was no 
other than Borgia himself; the 
reader may imagine it. 

“TI swear,” began the inebriated 
Masaccio, after a long pause, “ that 
I will dry up that insolent Jacopo, 
as I did the Armenian at Sinnigal- 
lia.” 

Jacopo raised an earthen vase, 
and threw it with all his strength at 
Masaccio’s head, who, with the blood 
dripping from his face, and groan- 
ing deeply, fell under the tabie. 

“Tt is nothing; the poor man 
needed a little blood-letting, and I 
have played the part of surgeon.” 

And with a loud burst of laughter 
he emptied another glass. 

But some of my readers may ask, 
where was the landlord, and why 
did not some of the inhabitants of 
that locality run to the scene of so 
much noise and disorder? If others 
were in the neighborhood, I do not 
know. It is certain that it wa's con- 
sidered more prudent in those times 
to remain quietly at home, instead 
of interfering in midnight brawls. 
As for the host, he was a wicked old 
fox, feigning to be asleep, with his 
cap on his head, stretched across a 
kitchen table. 

The Duke noticed the word Ar- 
menian, and turning to his compa- 
nion, don Michele, said : 

“ Adieu to news from Sinnigallia, 
as without doubt Pedrillo is meant 
by the Armenian. Did you not hear 
the thief?” 

“T have heard, your excellency,” 
said don Michele. “Poor man, he died 
serving you; we will raise him a 
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statue of marble. As for the secret 
meeting, who knows but these 
thieves know something of it? They 
are half drunk, in vino veritas; let 
us go up and try to draw something 
from them, or else—” 

“Or else what ?” 

“Send to the magistrate and have 
them all arrested ; the application 
of the torture will give them the 
eloquence of Cicero.” 

“No, don Michele, I rather prefer 
to take them into my employment. 
Has not that Jacopo displayed the 
most desirable qualities? Perhaps 
you think him a man easily to be 
met with. He pleases me, I wish 
him in my service. Let us knock.” 

And don Michele approaching the 
door of the inn, gave three double 
knocks. At that sound those 
amongst the assassins who were the 
least drunk ran to close the window, 
not doubting that it was the magis- 
trate and his men. They arranged 
the table, and pulling from under it 
the wounded Masaccio, who was 
profoundly sleeping, they placed 
him on a bench and covered him 
with a long cloak ; they then wiped 
up the blood as well as possible, and 
threw some wine over the stains ; 
this done, with a composed and 
grave air they seated themselves at 
the table, and drawing out paper 
and pencil, pretended to be engaged 
writing accounts. The host, accus- 
tomed to these nocturnal visits, in 
order to give time to his interesting 
party to smooth up matters, let don 
Michele knock till he had nearly 
kicked down the door. He firally 
opened it, rubbing his eyes as if he 
were half asleep, but on seeing only 
two men, he stopped short, giving 
signs of being fully awake; then 
pushing back don Michele, he said , 
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“T tell you, gentlemen, that it is 
useless. Ah! do you wish me to 
light the fire for two? I tell you it 
is late ; come, friends, for this night 
go to bed; they are expecting you 
at home.” 

“We wish to rest here; we are 
tired, wearily answered don Michele. 
*‘Come, we know each other ; less 
affectation ; clear the way.” 

But the landlord, a large, gross 
man, with a face like a live coal, 
said ; 

“T tell you the chambers are full, 
and of all the best wine there re- 
mains not a drop. I shall havesome 
more to-morrow. Do you under- 
stand—-to-morrow ?” And he made 
a motion to shut the door. But don 
Michele, losing patience, took the 
landlord by the throat, and giving 
him a strong push that almost threw 
him to the ground, turned to Bor- 
gia, and half laughingly, half se- 
riously, said : 

“ Enter, enter, Signor Magistrate.” 

The Duke, hiding his face and a 
smile, stepped over the threshold 
and shut the door. The landlord 
retreated to the staircase, and rais- 
ing his cap respectfully, howled out, 
so that he might be heard by those 
above : 

“Tilustrious Signor Magistrate!” 

Don Michele turned to him : 

“Swindling thief! nowI will teach 
you the respect due the Signor Ma- 
gistrate and his Secretary, or I will 
see if you can dance as well as you 
sing ; the Signore Magistrate loves 
to see a dance on the rack, and you 
would make an excellent subject.” 


“ Pardon, pardon, illustrious gen- 


tlemen ; but not knowing you, I 
took the liberty—you understand 
me—it cannot be said that the land- 
lord of the Three Saracens admits 
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every one. Oh, no, indeed! Iam 
poor but honest. We live in times—” 

“Silence, tongue of the devil! 
Whom have you above?” 

* Above—above—oh, some mer- 
chants and farmers, I believe, here,” 
drawing out a paper, he put him- 
self to reading the names. But don 
Michele tore the paper from his 
hand, and taking him by the arm, 
he dragged him to the kitchen, 
where the pots were boiling upon 
the stove, plainly contradicting the 
first assertion of the landlord. Be- 
sides, upon the table stood a row of 
crystal vases full of white wine, of 
which don Michele was very greedy. 

“Here, cut-throat and liar, here 
is wine, is there not, Signor Magis- 
trate ?” 

The Duke made a sign of affirma- 
tion. 

“The Signor Magistrate knows 
it,” said the glorious host, “ it is of 
the same that I sent him last year, 
and that he had the goodness to ac- 
cept ; this also was designed for his 
excellency, but I was waiting for it 
to clarify.” 

In the mean time the feigned ma- 
gistrate had set out for the stairs 
that led from the kitchen to the 
story above. Then the landlord ap- 
proached don Michele, and detain- 
ing him by his cloak, and searching 
in his pockets, he drew forth a su- 
perb jeweled ring, and put it forci- 
bly on don Michele’s finger, saying : 

“Tilustrious Signor Secretary, I 
beseech youif the Magistrate—what 
do Iknow? Those men above are 
merchants and farmers ; for my part, 
I know nothing to the contrary.” 

Don Michele pressed his hand, 
and taking the ring, followed the 
Duke. They entered the room where 
the five gentlemen were sitting at 
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the table, trying to compose them- 
selves, and put on a respectable ap- 
pearance, somewhat at variance with 
their profession. 

The Duke saluted the party, and 
sat down on a bench near a table 
opposite the highwaymen. Don 
Michele did the same, and the host 
shortly followed them, bringing 
lights and wine, and obsequiously 
enquiring of the illustrious magis- 
trate if he would have something to 
eat, and giving him the choice of 
rabbit with sauce, roast partridges, 
sturgeon, mullet, et cetera. The 
Duke ordered the rabbit and part- 
ridges, and asked for better wine, 
throwing on the table a purse from 
which rolled the shining yellow gold. 
The sight of it made the blood boil 
in the veins of the others composing 
the society of that room, and they 
began to lick their moustaches, and 
make certain signs difficult to des- 
cribe, but which said plainly they 
would like the gold. Wine being 
brought, the Duke conversed long 
with don Michele, not seeming to 
notice the presence of the others, so 
that Jacopo, approaching the ear of 
Biagio, whispered : ; 

“Ugh! what a good magistrate!” 
adding, “it seems to me that he has 
little the look of one; it is evident 
they have changed since last year. 
His predecessor had a yellow face, 
a wrinkled paunch, and a thin, bent 
figure. This one is a splendid-look- 
img man, with a splendid carriage 
and brilliant eyes. O, what eyes!” 

Just then the Duke said to don 
Michele : 

“ Begin a conversation ; I wish to 
hear of Pedrillo.” 

Then don Michele rose, and filling 
his glass, saluted the gentlemen. 
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The salute called for a response, 
which was courteously given by Ja- 
copo, who in his heart doubted that 
it was the magistrate. He felt at- 
tached to the Duke, and wished to 
make his acquaintance; in short, 
they exchanged toasts—happy pre- 
lude to the return of that discourse 
interrupted by don Michele. The 
Duke began talking of war, which 
so much inflamed the spirits of the 
brigands, that they could hardly re- 
frain from narrating some of their 
own exploits, but that idea of magis- 
trate was too terrible. Suddenly the 
dreaming Masaccio muttered : 

“Dog, dog of an Armenian, do 
you come to blows with Cencio? 
Cane !” 

“ Ah! is there another here?” said 
don M chele. “Oh, very well, there 
are eight of us. I had not seen him.” 

‘Messer, it is a merchant who has 
drank too much wine.” 

“Qh, it does not matter who he 
is; when we come to the inn, we 
are men like the others ; friends of 
all, we forget who we are, and hate 
the magisterial gown and seals : 
come, let us drink to the health of 
the merchant, his Cencio, and his 
Armenian.” 

“Oh, as to the Armenian,” added 
one of the company, “it will be dif- 
ficult, unless we can drink to the 
health of his soul—” 

In vain Jacopo motioned to the 
brigand not to proceed ; being too 
tipsy to understand, he continued : 

“ However—however, it is not an 
assumpiion. Ah, well! the Arme- 
nian was at blows with a friend of 
ours, and the brave Jacopo refused 
to assist him ; but Masaccio stabbed 
him before he perceived that he was 
required not to do so, for which he 
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afterwards expressed his regret, and 
has promised to be more moderate 
in future.” 

Jacopo then, trying to save the 
reputation of the company, recount- 
ed the circumstance in his own way: 

“TI will tell you, Signor Magis- 
trate, we are a company of friends, 
intimately bound together, though 
our interests are different. Yester- 
day, on coming out of an inn in 
Sinnigallia, we heard an altercation 
between two persons, and saw one 
of our friends at blows with an Ar- 
menian, who had drawn a sword 
upon him. You may believe, illus- 
trissimo, that not knowing who was 
the assailant—” 

The Duke shrugged his shoulders, 
and then asked, “but who is this 
Cencio ?” 

“ He is one of our best friends.” 

We pray our readers not to judge 
precipitately of Cencio on hearing 
these brigands call him their best 
friend. The time will come when 
we shall know him better. 

“Ah! I do not meddle in your af- 
fairs,” replied the Duke. “TI have 
enough embarrassment with my 
own. I only asked from curiosity.” 

In the meanwhile, don Michele 
was entertaining the rest of the bri- 
gands. 

“And this Cencio, what does he 
do ?” 

“He is also a merchant, but in 
consequence of a vow, made in peril 
of his life, he dresses like a beggar, 
and has suffered great misfortunes.” 

“T would like to know him.” 

“You need not wait long.” 

At that instant came a knock at 
the door, and a voice without cried, 
* Open to his Excellency the Magis- 
trate.” 

The brigands looked at each other, 
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and Jacopo threw a furions glance 
at the Duke. The landlord, on hig 
side, began to blaspheme between 
his teeth. 

“Oh, how it rains magistrates to- 
night!” and he went to let in the 
true one, who bore a close resem- 
blance to the description given of 
him by Jacopo ; that is, he was the 
shadow of a man, with a hoarse 
voice and suffocating cough. Scarce- 
ly had he entered when he began to 
scold. 

“Eh! bravissimo, Succhiavino,” 
(this was the name of the host,) 
“eh! eh! revelling at this hour? 
eh, eh!” 

The landlord did not hesitate to 
lay all the blame of the tumult on 
the last comers, wondering that he 
could have been so deceived, and 
dying with impatience to see the 
feigned magistrate and his compa- 
nion in prison. He then related 
how, in the room above, were two 
perscns who had given themselves 
out for the magistrate and his secre- 
tary, at which the real one flew in 
a fury. 

“How? eh! eh! who dare usurp 
the name and dignity of don Ansa- 
nodegli Arcimbaldi? Eh! eh! up 
there,” turning to his men, “up! 
emh! emh! forward!” 

Meantime, the brigand, Jacopo, 
had lost patience, the wine com- 
menced to operate, and beginning 
to suspect that his new friends were 
spies, he threw himself on don Mi- 
chele, and in spite of the tremen- 
dous physiognomy of the Duke, as 
he drew his dagger from his belt, 
where he always wore it, he would 
have sent the Secretary to keep com- 
pany with the Armenian, if at that 
instant don Ansano, with his men, 
had not entered the room. At his 
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" arrival, Jacopo let go of don Mi- 
chele’s neck, and the Duke replaced 
his dagger. 

“Stop, all,” shrieked the magis- 
trate, “stop all! emh, emph.” 

The Duke, seeing there was no 
time to lose, walked up to the ma- 
gistrate, and whispered a few words 
in his ear ; the effect was instanta- 
neous and curious, for the good 
man, apparently more dead than 
alive, humbly raised his hat, and 
bidding his own men follow, instant- 
ly left the room. 

“Well, what is the matter?” said 
the Duke, turning to the brigands 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. 
“Ts every one dumb ?” 

Jacopo, though a highwayman, 
appeared like a child of ten years, 
who trembles before the rod of his 
schoolmaster. The Duke’s eye shone 
with a glittering light, his lip trem- 
bled with an indefinable motion, and 
all the muscles of his face seemed 
preparing for the burst of laughter 
that followed. 

“ Ah, poor fellows, all mute then, 
and why? Did anything whisper to 
your hearts Cesar Borgia is among 
you?” ’ 

At this magic word, perhaps the 
same one mentioned a few moments 
before to the magistrate, each bri- 
gand raised his hat, and Jacopo, in 
‘the name of all, made an apology 
for his conduct towards don Mi- 
chele. 

The Duke received it with an in- 
different air, playing the while with 
the,hilt of his dagger, and knocking 
it with a heavy gold ring, which he 
wore on his right forefinger. Before 
being incognito, he had mixed with 
the brigands, now he assumed an 
imposing air. None of the brigands 
dared sit in his presence, each one 
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wishing earnestly to please this ex- 
traordinary man, although two of 
them would have liked to purge the 
earth of his polluting presence. But 
destiny was to dispose otherwise of 
him, and he sat as safe. among this 
band of assassins as he would in 
better company. The Duke, divert- 
ed as he had been to notice the visi- 
ble progress of fear which his pre- 
sence had inspired in them, 1¢-as- 
sumed that air of good nature that 
he knew well how to take or leave 
according to circumstaaces, and 
turning to Jacopo, said : 

“IT know all, and pardon all!” An 
expression of relief crept back to 
their livid faces. 

“Come, don Michele, write.” 

Don Michele drew from the folds 
of his upper vest a small silver box, 
and obeyed. 

“Jacopo, or Ciacopo, of —— ?” 

“Rome,” responded Jacopo. 

“Very well, then, Jacopo Roman, 
man-at-arms of his highness, Cesar 
Borgia, Duke of Valentine, with 
twenty ducats a month, and a horse 
at the expense of the Duke, idem. 

“ Biagio, —— ?” 

“ Spoletti.” 

“ Biagio, of Spoletti, soldier, with 
three ducats, food and clothes, un- 
der the command of Jacopo Ro- 
man,” and so all the others stated 
name and country as follows: 

* Gaddo, Pilano.” 

“ Gennaro, Napolitano.” 

“Piero, Terrasina.” Arrived at 
Masaccio, he asked: “ What is the 
matter with him? Is he dead ?” 

“Not dead, your Exce'lency, but 
half killed.” 

“Rise. Do you wish to be my 
soldier?” and this dirty brigand, 
with his face and beard clotted with 
blood, had the honor to be enrolled 
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among the soldiers of the Duke by 
the name of Masaccio, of Rimini. 
With this sort of people Cesar Bor- 
gia made war on the cities of Italy. 
He exhorted them to fidelity, pro- 
mising, besides their pay, the pro- 
ceeds of plunder and violence. He 
then had the pleasure of being in- 
formed of all the homicides of any 
importance that they had com- 
mitted, perhaps not so much to 
judge of their valor as to ascertain 
something more about the Arme- 
nian. We will spare our readers 
the account of these brutal pro- 
ceedings, that call up the deepest 
feelings of horror and affright. We 
will not contaminate our pen with 
narrating their unheard-of infa- 
mies, leaving the Duke and don 
Michele to the enjoyment of stories 
that seemed to delight them very 
much, as the day, clear and beauti- 
ful, had broken before the conver- 
sation ended. Finally, they came 
to the Armenian. 

“ And the Armenian ?” 

“Oh! I swear I never saw him, 
or one like him, before; but, per- 
haps, the poor Cencio may know 
something about him, as I saw him 
smile when he was stabbed.” 

“And this Cencio, when will he 
come ?” said the Duke, with impa- 
tience. 

“He has a gold box that was 
found on the Armenian.” 

* Yes,” exclaimed the Duke; “I 
should like to see him.” 

Just then a voice began singing 
under the window: 


*¢T have no father nor mother nor brother.” 

“There's Oencio—there’s Cen- 
cio,” cried the brigands, with one 
voice, and Cencio entered the room. 
He threw a pair of scintillating 
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eyes full in the face of the Duke, 
who felt a cold shudder, and, 
strange to add, he was constrained 
to drop his own. He felt a strong 
impulse to cry: “Out, out loath- 
some creature,” but the thought of 
the gold box restrained him in spite 
of himself, and, without looking at 
him, he began to question him: 

“Who are you, ugly creature?” 
But this and many other interro- 
gations of the same kind issued 
from the Duke’s lips without Cen- 
cio’s showing the least conscious- 
ness of being addressed. Intent 
on Masaccio, he had taken a decan- 
ter of wine, and was washing his 
wounds with as much calmness as 
if there were only himself and Ma- 
saccio in the room. The Duke im- 
patiently rose, and, with all the 
impetus of rage, shook Cencio vio- 
lently by the sleeves;* and said, 
threateningly: : 

“Do you know who'l am ?” 

*I de.” 

“And you do not respond to my 
demands.” 

“TI respond when I am interro- 
gated.” LH 

“And have I not interrogated 
you, you dirty cut-throat.” 

“My name is Cencio!” and he 
continued to bind up Masaccio’s 
head. The fury of the Duke rose 
to a terrible height. This was pro- 
bably the first time that any man 
had dared to give him a bold and 
scornful answer; and this one was 
a dirty mendicant, and further, it 
had been done in the presenceiof 
ferocious bandits, who trembled at 
the sound of his name! No one 
knows where the Duke’s vengeance 
would have stopped, or whether 
Cencio would ever have seen an- 
other sun had not Masaccio, seeing 
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the Duke raise his dagger, quick as 
@ flash, seized his arm, and, holding 
. it with wonderful strength, obliged 
him to drop it. 

“ Vivaddio !—Duke !—Prince, as 


you are! Woe to him who touches 
Cencio !” 

The Duke took two steps’ back, 
the blood mounted to his face, and 
the whites of his eyes turned as 
bloody as liver; then he became as 
livid as death, took up ‘the dagger, 
put it in its fur-lined sheath, and, 
turning to don Michele: 

“ Rejoin me at Rome on the 15th. 
You will bring with you Jacopo and 
the others.” 

This he said aloud. Then ap- 
proaching the ear of don Michele; 

“You will dispatch Masaccio as 
soon as possible, get possession of 
the gold box, and put Cencio also 
out of the world.” 

Then, throwing a glance round 
the room, he passed, with measured 
steps, out of the inn. 

Don Michele was, without doubt, 
one of those men capable of any 
kind of villainy, but in the presence 
of rogues, whom he believed supe- 
rior to himself, he felt a kind of 
timidity. At the same time that he 
would willingly have murdered, in 
cold blood, a young girl ora help- 
less man, he would have gone on 
his knees before the most vile of 
the earth when his own life was in 
peril. The commission given him 
by the Duke was a delicate one. 
Here were two extraordinary men 
whom he was desired to dispatch 
immediately. 

“What shall I do with that dog 
of a Masaccio, who, half dead with 
wounds, pinned the robust arm of 
the Duke as if it had been a rush? 
I xather prefer to liberate myself 
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from his talons, as I see by the sur- 
liness with which he looks at me, 
that the demon has divined the 
kind of load I have on my shoul- 
ders. I can impeach him. There 
is no other way. I will impeach 
him, and have him hanged imme- 
diately. With that sort of people 
there is no need of compliments.” 

This idea brought the blood back 
to his veins: 

“But, Cencio?—he also shall 
dance the rope with Masaccio. 
And the box? Onemoment! Ah! 
beautiful idea! He will be arrest- 
ed, and the box found upon him, 
and given to me. No one will know 
the secret! Good—very good— 
ottimamente,” and he rubbed his 
hands with complacency. The sun 
had risen and illuminated the room. 
The brigands took their cloaks, and 
reassumed their feigned manners of 
merchants. The host came to set- 
tle his account, and, while putting 
his ducats in his pockets, he ad- 
vanced to don Michele: 

“Signor Secretary, if that ring 
incommodes you, rm 

But don Michele, with the same 
sarcastic manner, said: 

“Messer landlord, it is the me- 
mento of a man who stood in great 
peril of his life.” 

He did not answer a word, but 
turned away. Meanwhile, don Mi- 
chele, devising how he.should ar- 
rest Masaccio and Cencio, said, in 
an imperious tone: 

“No one leaves this inn till I re- 
turn,” and he turned to go; but 
Masaccio, taking him by the arm, 
compelled him to sit down. 

“One moment, Signor don Mi- 
chele. Masaccio di Rimini is no 
longer the soldier of his serene 
highness, the Duke of Valentine,” 
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and, so saying, he threw the three 
ducats on the table with scorn. 
“Cancel my name from the paper. I 
am not a fool; and you, Cencio, fol- 
low me.” 

“Stop, stop,” howled don Mi- 
chele; “he has a gold box.” 

But he had hardly finished these 
words before Cencio had thrown 
the box on the ground. The two 
were at the door, and don Michele 
screamed: 

“TI will catch you—I will catch 
you, brigands.” 

“Yes,” replied Masaccio, “and I 
will tell you where I am going. On 
a certain summit of the Appenines, 
covered with large oaks, is a little 
cottage. I live there, and will there 
await your visit !”—and, in sign of 
contempt, he spat upon the ground. 

“Dog, dog, I will see you on the 
gallows,” 

“Hear, don Michele, who first 
arrives on the gallows may call, 
when will you call me?’—and, 
bursting with laughter, he went out 
with Cencio. 

Don Michele looked round with 
an expression which said: 

“Why have you let them fly? 
Are you not in the service of the 
Duke ?” 

Jacopo, comprehending him, said: 

“When we were brigands, we 
were allowed to use force with Ma- 
saccio, but the soldiers of the Duke 
do not stoop so low.” 

Don Michele could not tell whe- 
ther this remark was ironical or 
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not, but he muttered between hig 
teeth: 

“Now that I have need of bri- 
gands, they are turned gentlemen,” 
and, followed by his companions, 
he also left the inn. 

The troop parted in the street, it 
being understood that they were to 
depart that evening to unite with 
one hundred men, under Monsig- 
nore di Candales, cousin of Borgia, 
and were then to march for the 
castle of Berzighelli, in the Valley 
of Lamona, where they would be 
put under command of Dionigi di 
Naldo. The four merchants then 
went to amuse themselves in the 
city, and digest the wine they had 
swallowed the night before. When 
the Duke left the inn, don Michele 
believed he would be able to arrest 
Masaccio and Cencio, but now that 
he had failed in this, he determined 
to lay the blame of their escape on 
Jacopo, of whom he had been jea- 
lous ever since he noticed the pre- 
ference that the Duke had shown 
him. He resolved to keep Jacopo 
by his side that he might pretend 
to find cause to complain of him, 
giving Jacopo to understand, how- 
ever, that this arrangement was 
made because he had conceived 
such a friendship for him, at which 
Jacopo was crazy with delight. 
They lodged at a house of doubtful 
character, and while Jacopo was 
amusing himself with the chamber- 
maid, don Michele retired to his 
room to write to the Duke. 
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THE BATTLES OF VIRGINIA, 
(INCLUDING SHARPSBURG AND GETTYSBURG.) 





BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE, AUTHOR OF “SURRY OF EAGLE’S NEST.” 


XIL 
LEE’S RETREAT AND SURRENDER. 


In the month of March, 1865, 
Lee—that is to say, the Southern 
Confederacy—was at bay, circled by 
enemies. 

The gigantic drama which for 
nearlyfour years had unfolded its 
bloody scenes on the soil of Vir- 
ginia, approached the catastrophe. 
Four’acts had been played by such 
fietors as the earth has rarely seen; 
those acts had been full of hurrying 
events, fierce passions, terrible 
shocks; the world, that grand au- 
dience, had looked on with absorb- 
ing emotion; and now, at last, the 
curtain was to fall, the actors were 
to disappear, the lights were to be 
extinguished, and the grand audi- 
ence were to draw a long breath of 
relief. 

There was cause for that emotion. 
In April, 1865, one of the most 
glorious banners of all history was 
furled; and at the foot of a record 
blazing all over with splendor, was 
written the sombre word, “ Surren- 
der.” 

At the crowding scenes of this 
fifth act of the mighty drama we 
can only glance. Michael Amgelo 
dared not trust himself to illustrate 





on full canvas the lugubrious In- 
ferno of Dante—with a pencil he 
traced some few figures on the nar- 
row margin of the volume which he 
read.. The pupil follows the mas- 
ter. 

It is, therefore, only a sketch that 
is here attempted. But that sketch 
will be accurate. The writer did 
not gain his information of the 
events described from books, but 
saw them. They passed before his 
eyes, and burnt themselves forever 
into his memory. 

In February, 1865, the roads were 
drying, and General Grant’s heart 
must have thrilled at the thought, 
“ At last the end is near.” 

There was no doubt about that 
fact. The South was tired of the 
war; the Executive was unpopular; 
the heads of departments were 
worse; the Confederate money was 
mere paper; there was a quarter of 
a pound of decayed meat for the 
army, and that army—the sole bul- 
wark of the cause—numbered less 
than 40,000 men, while Grant’s 
numbered about 150,000. 

Now, 150,000 men against 40,000 
—a large estimate of the Confede- 
rate “effective’—is an ugly thing 
in open field. It is even worse 
when the 40,000 have fifty miles of 
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earthworks to guard—as at Peters- 
burg. The day when Grant any- 
where broke through that thin and 
tremulous obstacle, Lee was lost. 

“The “country”—that dull critic 
of military things—had, however, a 
different opinion. They scouted 
the idea. Lee was a Titan of so 
great bulk that nothing could over- 
whelm him. The army of North- 
ern Virginia was unconquerable. 
Everything was going well. Grant 
could do nothing. He might stretch 
his lines from the Jerusalem Plank 
Road to the Weldon Railroad— 
from the Weldon Railroad to the 
Squirrel Level—from the Squirrel 
Level to Hatcher’s Run—from 
Hatcher's Run to the Quaker Road 
—from the Quaker Road to the 
Boydton and White Oak Roads—to 
Five Forks—to the South Side 
Railroad—to the erack of doom. 
It was nothing. Was not Lee there 
with his great and invincible army 
of 40,000 men? 

General Lee took a different view 
of things. There never beat in hu- 
man breast a braver soul—a truer 
heart of oak—than in the great 
Virginian’s. But to that trained 
military brain, one thing was obvi- 
ous—that when General Grant re- 
ceived his expected reinforcements 
from Sherman, the lines around 
Petersburg would be torn asunder, 
and his army captured or destroy- 
ed. 

“At this time,” says General 
Grant, “the greatest source of un- 
easiness to me was the fear that the 
enemy would leave his strong lines 
around Petersburg and Richmond 
before he was driven from them 
by battle, or I was prepared to 
make an effectual pursuit.” 

Lee and his officers understood 
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perfectly the design of their great 
adversary. The Generals of the 
southern army looked at ‘the situa- 
tion with grim humor, and jested 
about it. 

“Tf Grant once breaks through 
our lines,” said one of them, “ we 
might as well go back to Father 
Abraham, and say, ‘ Father, we have 
sinned |’” 

Such was the situation in the last 
days of February, 1865, at Peters- 
burg: Lee’s army, of about 39,000 
men, gaunt and starving, in the 
trenches—no reinforcements, arriv- 
ing; Grant fighting day and night, 
while awaiting his great accessions 
of strength from Sherman—the 
southern force dwindling, the 
northern force growing larger; the 
Confederacy prostrate, silent, labor- 
ing under a sort of stupot+the 
North joyous, laughing, peeping 
to shout “ Hosannah !” bi 

It was plain to all who saw cleats 
ly, that, unless Lee extricated his 
army from that man-trap, he was 
lost. And he made the attempt. 

The fact is not in print, but it is 
a fact that, before the end of Feb- 
ruary, General Lee gave orders for 
the evacuation of his lines around 
Petersburg, and, consequently, of 
Virginia. At the word, his heavy 
stores began to move; his artillery 
anc ammunition were sent to Ame- 
lia Court-House, on the straight 
line of retreat to North Carolina— 
and then, one morning, General 
Lee went up to Richmond. 

When he returned to the army, 
the movement was arrested. From 
that moment, the Confederacy was 
dead. 

The great soldier, commanding 
its greatest army, must have shud- 
dered then at the prospect before 
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him. That he did not lose heart, 
only provea that he was truly an 
obstinate soul—a fibre which no 
weight of care, no pressure of dis- 
couragement could shake. 

Honor to the stubborn persist- 
ence of Grant, but greater honor 
to the unshrinking nerve of Lee! 

The problem was now reduced 
to a frightful simplicity. Could 
General Grant attain the South- 
side Railroad, on Lee’s right? If 
go, Lee was lost. Figure it out as 
they might at Richmond; talk as 
they might about the possibility of 
holding Virginia—the bad policy of 
abandoning it—with Grant at Five 
Forks, the game was ended. 

Everything advanced now. The 
winds of March dried the roads— 
Grant’s gigantic war éngine began 
to move. That commander was 
still, however, haunted by his old 
fear. 

While the outside world was blun- 
dering on, as to the situation, the 
two great chess-players were bend- 
ing over the board; and it was the 
brow of the northern soldier that 
was the most deeply corrugated. 

“T had spent days of anxiety,” 
writes General Grant, “lest each 
morning should bring the report 
that the enemy had retreated the 
night before.” 

And that anxiety was natural. 
Grant was a good soldier, knew that 
Lee ought to retreat, and Lee, too, 
knew that he ought to. Why did 
“he not? 

Answer, “ Department‘ of’ Rebel 
Archives,” in the city of magnificent 
distances! : 

A month had passed since that 
attempt to evacuate Petersburg, 
and General Lee was still there. 
Those who saw him then will re- 
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member that his expression and 
whole bearing was of supreme re- 
pose. Never had his smile been 
sweeter, his eye more limpid and 
unclouded. 

The March winds blew, the roads 
grew firm, the moment had come, 
and General Grant fixed upon the 
last dey of the month for a great 
assault upon Lee’s right, with the 
view of seizing the Southside Rail- 
road. 

One would have said that his 
great adversary saw’ the shadow of 
the gigantic arm raised ‘to strike. 
Before the huge hammer fell, the 
world was to witness the last great 
offensive movement of Lee—the 
final lunge of the keen rapier which 
had so often drunk blood. 

To relieve his right from the en- 
ormous pressure there—to open his 
line of retreat for a junction with 
Johnston, and to end at one blow 
the elaborate programme of his op- 
ponent—Lee, on March 25th, had 
recourse to a project of unsurpass- 
ed boldness. This was to attack 
his adversary’s centre, at Fort 
Steadman, near Petersburg, cut the 
Federal line, root his whole army 
then between the Federal wings, and 
either force Grant to retire his 
whole left wing, or march upon and 
annihilate it. 

There was so much genius and 
audacity in this conception, that it 
ought to have succeeded. It did 
nearly succeed; here are the facts, 
briefly narrated: 

Fort Steadman was a powerful 
Federal work, opposite Petersburg, 
defended in front by abattis, and 
every species of obstacle, and flank- 
ed by other forts commanding it. 

The Federal and Confederate 
lines were at this point less than 
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two hundred yards distant from 
each other, and each was eternally 
on the watch. 

Surprise seemed impossible, at- 
tack hopeless. In the night, to- 
ward morning of March 25th, Lee 
surprised and attacked. 

The storming column was 3,000 
or 4,000 men, under Gordon—that 
brave of. braves—the man who never 
failed to do the utmost that could 
be done—who electrified the sol- 
diers that fought under ‘him, and 
whose name will electrify history. 
Gordon went through the abattis 
in the dark March morning, over 
the Federal breastworks, driving 
before him, or capturing the Federal 
infantry there—seized Fort Stead- 
man—was at dawn rooted immov- 
ably in the centre of Grant’s line. 

The last great blow of the army 
of Northern Virginia had been 
struck. Gordon’s sword-point was 
at the throat of Grant—an hour 
afterwards his whole command was 
dead, or captured, or retreating. 

A few words will explain that. 
He was not supported by the troops 
which General Lee had ordered to 
follow him—the Federal forts, right 


” and left, opened a terrible fire upon 


him; he was ringed round with 
artillery, crushed by heavy masses 
of infantry—scarce was there time 
for the remnant of his little force 
to save themselves. 

The great blow had completely 
failed—2,000 men were dead or pri- 
soners—the last hope of successful 
retreat to North Carolina was lost. 

What was foreseen by Lee spee- 
dily followed. Grant hurled his 
wiole force, now amounting to 
160,000 men, against Lee’s entire 
front—making his heaviest attack 
on the Confederate right, 
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The trumpets had thus sounded; 
the knights, with lance in rest, had 
rushed together, and the soil trem- 
bled. The days thundered, and the 
nights were like the days. From the 
Whité Oak Road, west of Peters- 
burg, to the Williamsburg Road, 
east of Rchmond, cannon glared 
and roared, musketry rattled, the 
shell of mortars rose, described 
their fiery curves, like flocks of 
flame-birds, burst, and rained their 
iron fragments in the trenches, 
The cannoneer, sighting his gun, 
fell pierced by bullets entering the 
embrasure; the musketeer, who 
sank to sleep in the trenches for an 
instant, was torn asunder by the 
mortar shells, and never woke. At 
midnight, gaunt and. dusky figures, 
moving to and fro in the baleful 
light, plied their deadly work, never 
resting, scarce ever eating—not 
hoping, but fighting still. 

Those who remember those days 
do not dwell with serene pleasure 
on the souvenir. A lurid glare 
seem3 ever to hover over those 
scenes of nightmare, when two ar- 
mies were in the death-wrestle. 

Let others chronicle the events 
of those days of decisive struggle— 
the present writer has neither space 
nor inclination. Bloodshed is re- 
pulsive; an army of supremely glo- 
rious history undergoing the cere- 
mony of annihilation is not a cheer- 
ful spectacle. 

Lee fought to the end. The great 
soul of the Confederate commander 
seemed only to grow more resolute 
and unconquerable as he felt upon 
his breast the pressure, ever heavier 
and more deadly, of the Federal 
anaconda, wrapping its huge folds 
around him. 

Read the history of all wars—of 
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all army commanders. You will 
find nowhere a more obstinate com- 
bativeness, a more inexorable will, 
a more trained and daring courage 
than Lee exhibited in the fights 
around Five Forks. 

When his right was cut, repulsed, 
crushed there—when Sheridan had 
gained a victory there, resembling 
in every particular—in relative 
numbers more especially—his vic- 
tory over Earl~ at the Opequon— 
when the whole Confederate right 
wing was completely torn to pieces, 
and the rest of the little army 
driven back into Petersbrrg—then, 
when all was lost, when every heart 
despaired, when every brow was 
overshadowed, Lee was still as cool 
as on the days of Fredericksburg 
or Chancellorsville ; in his eyes was 
the same clear light; his voice was 
as grave, measured and courteous 
as before. 

This soldier was grand and im- 
posing on the days of his great 
battles. On the 2d of April, 1865, 
he was sublime. 

On that morning the long agony 
was decided. The right wing of 
the Confederate army was captured 
or dispersed. Grant had broken 
through in front of Petersburg. 
A. P. Hill was dead, and his little 
handfull, called a corps in a spirit 
of biter humor only, scattered. 
The Federal army was pouring in 
one huge mass upon the few thou- 
sands of men still in line of battle. 

On the green slope of his head- 
quarters, a mile or two west of the 
city, General Lee was looking 
through his glasses at the Federal 
masses pushing on to charge his 
inner breastworks—on the left of 
Petersburg Gordon was thundering, 
and fighting, with his mere skir- 
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mish line, the triple Federal order 
of battle. Longstreet was coming 
in with his skeleton regiments from 
the James. The tragedy to:.ched 
its last scenes. 

When the bullets of the Federal 
infantry began to whistle round 
him, and their shot and shell to 
tear up the ground, General Lee 
slowly mounted his iron gray, and 
rode toward his line. 

“ This is a bad business, Colonel,” 
he said, in his calm, deep voice, 
wholly untouched by emotion. 

. As he spoke, a shell burst above 
him, and killed a horse at his side; 
but a slight movement of the head 
and a latent fire in the eye were the 
only proof that the fact had attract- 
ed his attention. Meanwhile his 
ragged infantry—scattered, a mere 
skirmish line along the low inner 
works—were laughing, greeted him 
as he approached, with cheers, and 
exclaimed, with the mirthful accent 
of school boys: 

“Let ’em come on! 
’em h—1!” 

That expression was not classic, 
reader, and it may offend your idea 
of decorum. But admit that it was 
“game.” The men of that brigade 
were laughing in face of triple lines 
of Federal infantry, advancing to 
destroy them. 

At night General Lee put his 
army in motion—crossed the Appo- 
mattox—blew up his magazine. 
Dawn saw 15,000 unshaken veterans 
steadily marching up the north 
bank of the stream, commanded in 
person by Lee. 

They were out of the trenches, 
and in the budding woods. They 
were moving, not massing—going 
to fight, not to stand a siege in 
ditches full of mud and water—and 
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Lee, on his gray horse, was leading 
them! The writer of this page sat 
his horse, and looked curiously into 
the faces of the troops as they 
passed—not a face was gloomy, or 
careworn—not a man had lost the 
heart of hope. 

And they kept that heart to the 
last. They starved, and grew faint, 
and fell by the way side, on that 
terrible retreat; but as long as they 
could handle a musket, the men 
fought. Ask their veteran oppo- 
nents of the old Army of the Po- 
tomac if they did not. 

A freshet in the Appomattox 
swamping the bridges, delayed the 
crossing of the army to the south 
side again. It was not until Wed- 
nesday, the 5th of April, that Lee 
had concentrated his little army at 
Amelia Court-House. 

Glance now at the tragic situa- 
tion of affairs. Lee was retreating, 
or trying to retreat from Virginia. 
Richmond was evacuated, like Pe- 
tersburg. The officers of govern- 
ment—President, secretaries, all— 
had hurried southward. There was 
no longer any Confederate Capitol; 
or, if there was any, it was at Lee’s 
headquarters. What remained of 
the great edifice, tottering to its 
fall, was held aloft upon the bayo- 
nets of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 

What was that army? Here is 
the statement of one who had the 
best opportunity of knowing the 
exact truth. Colonel Walter H. 
Taylor, A. A. G. of the army, in 
MS. statement, says: 

“Strength at’‘Petersburg, April 1, 1865: 
“Infantry, (effective,) - - 387,000 
Around Richmond, (locals,) 2,000 


—- 


89,000 
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“This I believe to be accurate. 

“On the 2d of April, the troops 
were much scattered— that is, sepa- 
rated from regular commands, 
Pickett had been sent up to Five 
Forks. Anderson had been sent 
up Southside Road with three bri- 
gades. Our lines had been cut on 
Hill’s front, and then Heth was cut 
off; so that it is impossible to say 
what force General Lee took with 
him when Petersburg was evacuat- 
ed, but I think somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 15,000 infantry. 
He was afterwards joined by Heth 
and Anderson. At the time of the 
surrender, we had in line of battle 
about 8,000 muskets. We surren- 
dered, officers and men, a little over 
26,000, including all .departments 
and arms of service.” ~ 7 99 

Such was the force—some 20,000 
effective” troops—with which Lee 
faced the 150,000 men of Grant, 
hurrying forward to Burksville 
Junction, on the Danville Railroad, 
to cut off and destroy him. 

To this point had all things come 
on April 5th. And now what was 
Lee’s design? What had been his 
intention in evacuating Petersburg ? 
Was he out-generaled, checkmated 
—out-thought as out-fought by 
Grant? 

A few words will separate the 
truth, in regard to these questions, 
from the mists of ignorance which 
have obscured them. Lee never 
had the least intention to surren- 
der; let that be stated first. He 
foresaw the almost mortal blow 
at Petersburg; the shadow of the 
approaching fate ran on before, and 
he prepared for the ordeal. The 
first great question was that of ra- 
tions. There never was at Peters- 
burg as much as three days’ supply 
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of bread and meat for the army; 
now, when it was going to make a 
rapid retreat, that little supply of a 
day or two would fail. Rations 
must be sent from the South to 
meet the army on its march. The 
order was given. Amelia Court- 
House was the point to which the 
supplies were ordered. Lee would 
march thither, provision his army 
from the railroad trains sent up 
from North Carolina, destroy his 
surplus baggage, mass his little 
handfull of tried veterans, march 
straight toward Johnston, and woe 
to the detached Federal division, or 
corps d’armée, which crossed his 
path! 

This was his plain and simple 
programme. To provision his army 
at Amelia Court-House, attack the 
scattered Federal forces, not yet 
massed across his line of retreat, 
burst through them, an4, forming a 
junction with Johnston, retreat into 
the heart of the Guf States. The 
rest was left to the future. If the 
war could be carried on, he would 
carry it on. If not, he would be 
able to make terms of peace, and 
surrender, en régle, at the head of 
his army. Better that than to be 
tracked like a wild beast, torn at 
every step, and die—panting, bleed- 
ing, starving—circled by enemies, 

Two foes reversed this entire pro- 
gramme—man and the elements. 
The freshet in the Appomattox de- 
layed his crossing until Tuesday, 
April 4th. Grant was hurrying by 
the straight road to cut him off, but 
there was still time, when the last, 
the fatal, the irresistible blow fell. 
Reaching Amelia Court-House, with 
an army, staggering and starving 
for want of food, Lee looked around, 
and saw nothing but a trace of 
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flour, bacon or corn—nothing. The 
trains from the South, loaded with 
rations, had duly arrived. At the 
Court-House, a telegram from Rich- 
mond said, “ Bring on the trains.” 
They continued their way, reached 
Richmond; the rations were thrown 
in the street; the cars were loaded 
with the rubbish of the department, 
hurried southward, and when the 
army of Northern Virginia reached 
the Court-House, starving, falling 
by the way, and perishing by ex- 
haustion, they found nothing. 

That blow was terrible; those who 
reversed Lee’s orlers assumed a 
frightful responsibility. It is only 
just to-say that the trains only, when 
emptied, are said to have been re- 
ferred to in the telegram, and no 
one acquainted with the brave and 
resolute Executive, Jefferson Davis, 
will believe him capable of that ter- 
rible fault. Let history decide, and 
place the blame where blame is due 
—we narrate. The trains passed 
through the Court-House upon 
Sunday, April 2d; their contents 
were thrown out in the streets of 
Richmond; that night the same 
cars were hastening southward, and 
when Lee arrived, there was no- 
thing.* 

Then despair must have knocked 
at the doors of that stout heart. 
Those who saw General Lee at this 
moment will not soon forget his ex- 
pression. The hope and defiant 
courage of a soul which nothing 
could bend, had not deserted him, 





* We have a detailed statement of the 
events above referrei to from an officr 
then in Richmond, who witnessed all. We 


would present that statement were any 
end to be reached. It would be useless. 
The facts are not denied, 
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but that instant was enough to 
test the fibre of the strongest 
heart. ‘ 

All his plans were thus over- 
thrown. He could no longer ad- 
vance; he must stop to collect pro- 
visions for his men. He could no 
longer form line of battle and fight; 
he must cut up his army into for- 
aging parties—half going out into 
the country to collect bread and 
meat for the other half. Starving 
men do not fight—starving horses 
do not pull artillery. There is 
something which paralyzes courage, 
hope, skill, nerve, heroism—it is 
famine. 

From all these circumstances, thus 
narrated briefly, resulted that terri- 
ble delay. On Wednesday, April 
5th—that is to say, three days after 
the evacuation of Petersburg—Lee 
was still at Amelia Court-house. 
His veterans were scattered around 
him, in the field; his trains halted, 
wagons, artillery, carriages, and 
caissons, because the horses could 
no longer draw them. Parties were 
penetrating everywhere to the 
houses, appealing to the inhabitants 
with, “bread, bread, the army is 
starving !”—and all this time Gene- 
ral Grant was hastening forward 
over the line of the Southside Rail- 
roadto Burksville Junction; concen- 
trating there corps after corps of his 
superbly equipped and provisioned 
army, to meet the little handful of 
Lee, when they attempted to conti- 
nue their retreat. 

One course only was left to Lee— 
to change his line of retreat, and 
make for the Virginia mountains. 
It he could attain Lynchburg, he was 
out of the enemy’s clutch. That sole 
hope remained to him, and placing 
himself at the head of his veterans, 
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he resolutely began his march to- 
ward Farmville. 

From that moment commenced 
the horrors of a retreat which will 
remain forever famous in history— 
famous for the baleful tragedy of 
the subject, but more famous still 
for the heroic nerve of the little ar- 
my of southerners who marched on, 
fighting day and night, and starved 
and sunk down, and died without a 
murmur. 

Who can paint it? What man of 
the South has the heart to describe 
that retreat in detail, tracing step by 
step the great tragedy to the fall of 
the curtain? Not the present writer, 
who saw it all; starved with his 
comrades ; heard the bay of the Fe- 
deral war-dogs day and night on 
the track ; and now, when two years 
have passed, recalls with sombre 
emotions that bitter, frightful, hope- 
less struggle to emerge from the 
toils in which numbers had enve- 
loped the little fainting handful— 
fainting, but defiant and unconquer- 
ed to the last. 

Here are some memoranda only 
of the retreat. Lee had just begun 
to move from Amelia Court-house, 
where news came that the Federai 
cavalry, pushing ahead, had attack- 
ed and burned his ordnance trains 
at Paynesville. Thus even his small 
numbers were to be paralyzed—the 
army must be disarmed in advance. 
Lee moved on steadily, reached the 
vicinity of High Bridge on the 6th, 
and here the Federal cavalry and in- 
fantry burst into the trains; tore 
to pieces their rear-guard under 
Ewell and others; captured, des- 
troyed, or dispersed the whole ; and 
pressed forward to annihilate the 
remainder of the army. 

This was just at nightfall, and the 
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wocds glared ; the sky was a great 
canopy of crimson ; artillery roared; 
muskets cracked ; the Federal forces 
rushed on to finish their work, 
when in their path they saw a hedge 
of bayonets, flanked by cannon, 
whose grim mouths seemed to say, 
“Come on!” In fact, General Lee 
had hastened with a handfulof men 
to erect this barrier between the 
disordered remnant of Ewell, Ander- 
soa and Custis Lee—and it was a 
magnificent spectacle, the reception 
of the old cavalier by the half- 
starved, unarmed, and tumultuous 
crowd, who seemed in a wild rage 
at having been thus driven by the 
enemy. ; 

With hands clenched and raised 
alott ; eyes fiery and menacing ; ac- 
cents hoarse, defiant, full of un- 
shrinking “fight,” the ragged in- 
fantry rose from the ground upon 
which they had thrown themselves 
around the cannon, exclaiming— 

“General Lee!” 

“It’s old Uncle Robert.” 

“Where’s the man-who won’t fol- 
low old Uncle Robert ?” 

Fancy that scene, reader, if you 
can. These tatterdemalions, burn- 
ing with rage, defiance, and reckless 
courage ; with hands clutched, eyes 
like coals of fire, hoarse and vibrat- 
ing voices—faces gaunt, dirty, ema- 
ciated by hunger, but showing, by 
the clenched teeth under the rough- 
hearded lips, that the nerve of the 
bull-dog was all there still—imagine 
this scene, lit up by the glare of the 
burning wagons, by the horizon all 
flaming, above which rose, red and 
threatening, the Federal signal rock- 
ets, and in the midst of all, on his 
iron gray, the old cavalier, Lee, sit- 
ting calm and collected, with a face 
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as unmoved as on some peaceful pa- 
rade. 

Before that rock, bristling with 
bayonets, the Federal wave went 
back. Night fell, and with cannon 
thundering upon the long drawn 
line of Federal horsemen, ready to 
rush forward on his rear, Lee con- 
tinued his retreat, crossing the river 
at Farmville, and making for Lynch- 
burg. 

Then commenced, on that 7th of 
April, 1865, the most terrible scenes 
of the retreat. Men were fighting, 
falling, and dying all around. The 
musket was fired, then it fell from 
the uerveless hand. Then charged, 
drove back the enemy, swarming 
upon them, pursued with wild yells, 
triumphant cheers—then they stag- 
gered and fell. All along the im- 
mense line of train, the enemy at- 
tacked ; the “stragglers,” as they 
were called—that is, the men who 
could not carry musket or cartridge- 
box—fought them with sticks and 
rocks. The horses and mules were 
fainting from exhaustion, like the 
troops. Wagons mired, and the 
teams could not move. Cannon 
sunk in mudholes, and the horses 
fell and died beside them, up to the 
girth in ooze. The teams had be- 
come skeleton animals, with ema- 
ciated limbs, and eyes full of dumb 
despair. The most cruel blows 
scarcely pushed them to a slow walk. 
Corn there was none, or if a little 
was discovered, the starving troops 
clutched it—struggled for the ears ; 
crushed the grains between their 
teeth like horses, and swallowed it 
half masticated. Meanwhile, to the 
right, to the left, in rear, in front, 
the enemy thundered ; and the mus- 
kets of the Confederates replied, 
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Lee was fighting still—meant to fight 
to the end. 

Hope had not even then deserted 
that breast, cased in “triple steel.” 
When, on the Sth, General Pendle- 
ton was deputed by the corps com- 
manders of the army to inform Gen. 
Lee that sarrender, in their opinion, 
was inevitable, Lee exclaimed, with 
flushed cheeks : 

“Surrender! I have too many 
good fighting men for that.” 

On the morning of April 9th, as 
he drew near Appomattox Court- 
house, these fighting men were re- 
duced to less than 8,000, and the 
enemy had struc! a last blow. She- 
ridan’s cavalry, pushing on in front, 
had captured and destroyed a train 
of supplies sent down from Lynch- 
burgh. Then Lee’s last hope was 
gone, and nothing remained for him 
but to surrender the army. 

Up to that moment he had reso- 
lutely refused to do so, when Grant 
summoned him. On the 7th, and 
again on the 8th, the Federal com- 
mander had written him notes, urg- 
ing the hopeless situation of his 
army; but as late as the evening of 
the 8th, the day before the surren- 
der, Lee replied : 

“To be frank, I do not think the 
emergency has arisen to call for the 
surrender of this army.” 

A Federal writer sees in that re- 
ply “a kind of grim humor ;” and 
in truth there was something grim, 
if not very humorous, in such an an- 
swer on that 8th of April. General 
Grant was “up”—on Lee’s front, 
rear, right, and left—with about 
130,000 men. On all sides, the Con- 
federates were enveloped ; infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery mirged them 
round ; through every opening they 
saw the swarming Federal horse, the 
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glittering Federal bayonets ; from 
every knoll grinned the muzzles of 
Federal cannon. 

The prey was hunted down ; 130,- 
000 men had surrounded and had 
in their clutch less than 8,000 armed 
infantry, and the commander of the 
8,000, when summoned to surren- 
der, replied that in his opinion the 
emergency for that step had ‘not 
arisen. 

That was on the 8th. On the 
morning of the 9th, as we have said, 
the tragedy had reached the last 
scene. 

As the little skirmish line of Gor- 
don mounted the Appomattox Court- 
house hill, the advanced force of the 
Federal army was extending steadi- 
ly across his front—infantry, caval- 
ry, and artillery barred the way. 

Then a last attack was made, and 
the Federal lines were driven nearly 
half a mile. Raked by the artillery 
of Colonel Carter—that brave and 
resolute spirit—their ranks were 
broken, and Gordon made his last 
great charge. -Before it the huge 
mass fell back, but then the great 
wave returned. Artillery thunder- 
ed, musketry rattled—fainting, stag- 
gering, dying of starvation, the men 
fought on. 

Then the last moment came. The 
time seemed to have arrived when 
the Old Guard of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, under Gordon 
and Longstreet, beneath the eye of 
Lee, would be called on to shed over 
the last scene of the war, the glory 
of an heroicdeath. Longstreet was 
marching slowly and steadily from 
the rear to the front. Every vete- 
ran grasped his musket and moved 
on with measured tramp, when all 
at once Gordon’s poor little skirmish 
line was seen emerging from the 
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woods, still fighting as they retreat- 
ed ; and on the left, beyond the for- 
est, a great mass of dark cavalry 
came steadily on, with drawn sabre, 
to the work of butchery. Then, at 
that last moment, something like a 
magical calm, a nysterious silence, 
came. The storm lulled all at once, 
as if at the bidding of some enchan- 
ter’s wand ; and on the heights of 
Appomattox appeared a dark blue 
column, waving in front of them a 
white flag. 

Lee had surrendered the army. 
The odds of 130,000 against 8,000 
was too great, and the long and ter- 
rible wrestle ended. 

When the old cavalier came back 
from his interview with Grant, the 
men crowded around him with pale 
faces, eyes full of fiery tears, and 
bosoms shaken by fierce sobs. Does 
any reader regard this picture as 
overdrawn? Ask those who saw it; 
demand of any one present whether 
the firm hand of Lee was not neces- 
sary to suppress the veritable rage 
of many, from General to private 
soldier. But Lee was still the great 
directing head of the army ; what 
he had done, all felt was well done; 
and the men crowded round him, 
uttering hoarse exclamations, and 
shaking him by the hand—their 
breasts convulsed with sobs, their 
bearded faces wet with tears. To 
the eyes of Lee, the quick tears 
came in response. 

“T have done what I thought was 
best for you,” he said, “ my heart is 
too full to speak, but I wish you all 
health and happiness.” 

The day passed, then the night— 
on the 10th the army surrendered 
formally, stacked arms, abandoned 
the:r columns, and dispersed to their 
homes. The Federal commander 
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had acted throughout all with the 
generosity of a soldier, and the high 
breeding of a gentleman. Not a 
cheer was heard, not a band playe | 
in the Federal army. When far off 
a shout rose over the woods, one of 
the Federal officers hastened to upo- 
log:se for it. 

“This is the rear-guard—those 
fe'lows did none of the fighting,” he 
said. 

As to those who had fought—the 
veteran Army of the Potomac, tried 
in battle, in victory, in defeat, in all 
the hard life of the soldier—they 
did not cheer when their old adver- 
saries surrendered. They were si- 
lent, and saluted when a ragged 
Confederate passed. They felt what 
surrender must be to the men of 
that army which they had fought 
for four years—and not a cheer or 
a brass band was heard. 

Why humiliate their old enemies? 
why make more bitter their misfor- 
tune ? 

On the 10th of April, 1865, the 
old soldiers of the Army of the Po- 
tomac stretched the hand of com- 
rades to the foe they had fought so 
long. To-day they are ready to do 
as much, if the civilians would only 
let them. There is a personage 
more ferocious and implacable than 
the fiercest soldier—it is the man 
who has staid at home ; never smelt 
the odor of powder, who, while the 
rest fought, cried, clapping his 
hands : 

“Fight on, my brave boys! You 
are covering yourselves with glory, 
and we are watching you!” 

If the civilians had been at Appo- 
mattox, they would have butchered 
or handcuffed the men of Lee— 
would you not, Messieurs? You 
would certainly have split the air 
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with every brass band of the army, 
and shouted “Hosannah” at our 
humiliation. 

Well, see the difference between 
men who fight, and men who do 
not. The old soldiers of the Army 
of the Potomac kept quiet—when 
Lee appeared at General Grant’s 
quarters, every head was uncovered. 
Victory saluted defeat. 

So enced the war. With Lee’s 
surrender, all other armed resist- 
ance disappeared, and the great con- 
flict which for four years had deso- 
lated Virginia, terminated suddenly 
as a tragedy terminates at the fall 
of the curtain. 

We have followed rapidly the steps 
of that gigantic struggle; looked 
on its shifting scenes, its varying 
fortunes. The aim Of the writer of 
these pages has been ‘to draw a 


truthful outline of the mighty wres- 
tle, and to give to friend and foe his 


just due. If he has been unjust, it 
was not willingly. Nothing has been 
extenuated on the one side—on the 
other nought has been set down in 
malice. Of the great American Re- 
volution, the world will*doubtiess 
always d:ffer in their views ; parties 
willhold radically opposing opinions, 
and during the lifetime of the pre- 
sent generation those opinions will 
doubtiess be colored by the rancor 
of partizan feeling. F 
What men will not differ about, 
however—what all will agree upon— 
is the reluctance with which the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia en- 
tered upon the struggle, and the 
constancy and courage which she 
brought to the long, bitter, and ter- 
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rible ordeal. Right or wrong, she 
was brave—was she not? Ask her 
desolated fields, her vacant firesides, 
her broken hearts. Prostrate, pant- 
ing, bleeding at every pore, she was 
faithful to the last, in defence of 
those principles which she believed 
to be foinded in eterna] justice— 
and rather than yield those sacred 
principles, dear as her heart’s blood 
to her, she bared her breast for four 
years of destroying war, to the torch 
and thesword.~-ihe one laying waste 
her beautiful fields, the other drink- 
ing the blood of the flower of her 
youth. 

In that sombre conflict she dared 
all, risked all, suffered all—and to- 
day has lost all. 

No! Her stainless escutcheon is 
still left to her—and her broken 
sword, which no taint of bad faith 
or dishonor ever tarnished. 

That escutcheon is to-day as it al- 
ways was, the spotless mirror of ho- 
nor. In the past it was held aloft 
by Washington, the Father of the 
Country ; Jefferson, the author of 
the Declaration ; Mason, who wrote 
the great Bill of Rights ; Hency, ihe 
orator ; Marshall, the Judge; Tay- 
lor, the soldier ; Madison, Monroe, 
Randolph, Clay—Presidents, states- 
men, soldiers, orators—working with 
the pen, the tongue, or the sword, 


“a work which speaks, and will ever 


speak for them. 

These men were the supporters of 
the Virginia shield in the past. 

Let the world decide whether Lee, 
Jackson, Stuart, and their grand as- 
sociates, were unworthy to follow 
them in history. 


FINIS. 
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High twelve in the city, the sun’s dazzling rays 
Straight down on the dome of the Capitol blaze; 
The avenue sparkles, the streets are alive, 
Humanity sparkles, like bees round a hive. 

In the grounds Greenough’s statue of Washington stands, 
Half nude, and imploring with vainly stretched hands, 
The coat and knee-breeches which clad him of old, 
How patented snug while he shivers with cold. 

The Capitol’s lightly-swung doors open wide, 

And through them a turbid, tumultuous tide 
Comes rushing and surging, by tens and by scores, 
Till library, rotunda and gallery floors 

Are filled to repletion. Some wander around 

In search of a spot where a rest may be found, 

And find it—I hope that no feelings I’m hurting— 
In cosy Committee-rooms sacred to——flirting ! 

A wonderful thing in the life of the nation 

Has caused all this bustle and conglomeration. 

The ark of that nation four years had been tossed 
On a flood of such fury, it well nigh had been lost ; 
The danger dispelled, and the tempest allayed, 
America’s father the conquerors degrade, 

Turn into derision the laws he decreed, 

And rightly ca!l Ham to assist in the deed ! 

Ham runs at the call, from his cabin away, 

And black is ihe color of fortune to-day ! 

In frescoes, red leather, and gilding, the House, 
Crammed almost to bursting, is mute as a mouse, 
And, glancing beneath to its motley thronged floor, 
One’s mem’ry reverts to the ages of yore, 

And a thought to King Solomon’s vessels escapes, 
When they come with their cargoes of peacocks and apes! 
The gallery is gay with false jewels and paint, 
While musk and patchouli the atmosphere taint, 
And rising o’er all in its rankness and reek, 

Steams the scent of the season, the ‘* Boquet d'Afrique.” 
Stern heads of dead heroes glare grim on the wall, 
And seem, as their glances reproachfully fall, 

To bid history pause on the page of her writing— 
She'll wait a long time for a deed worth inditing ! 
The clock which she stands on, with silvery tongue, 
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Through twelve softly sounding vibrations has swung, 
The stroke of the ivory hammer is done, 

And the forty blank session of Congress begun. 

The Speaker, by virtue of office assigned, 

Calls out for the ‘‘ Order” he never will find. 

In ready obedience his summons to greet, 

The House simultaneously springs to its feet. 

‘* Mist. Speak !” ‘‘ Mist. Speak !’” unanimously sounds ;— 
‘*ManrsTer Speaker !” in unctuous accents resounds, 
Other voices subside, like spent waves on the shore, 
And, by common consent, Cuffee conquers the floor. 
A comical figure does Cuffze present, 

With arms stuck a-kimbo, and body half bent, 

Nose running, limbs jerking with pleasure and dread, 
And eyes that seem ready to burst from his head. 

His face, like a boot that is newly blacked, gleams, 
And moisture flows fast from his forehead in streams, 
He spits in his hands, gives his waistband a pull, 
First scratches his shoulders, then scratches his wool, 
His lips, like some vast yawning cavern, two rows 

Of glit:ering grinders, distinctly disclose. 

But no voice issues forth; in his throat it fast sticks, 
Till the member beside him, by vigorous kicks, 
Applied to the seat of Cuff’s feelings, his shins, 
Breaks the spell. Cuffee howls, licks his lips and begins, 
“I SAY! I’se come here jist to sot things to rights— 
To put up the blacks, and fur to pull down de whites ! 
To tramp dem to dirt, and to luf ’em to rest, 

’Case all men is equil, ’cept black men’s de best ! 

I don’t want no wars—ef dey comes I shill ran— 

I wants lots o’ liquor, and whole heaps o’ fun.— 

I wants all de money de Treas’ry hab got 

Dumped down to dis Kongris by lump and by lot, 
And we all to go in for a out and out grab, 

And whoeber grab muchest de mostest he’ll hab ! 

I don’t want no letters, fur ’case I can’t read. 

I wants to do nuffing, and plenty o’ feed ! 

I don’t want no ’ligion ’cept Fetish and spells, 

Dough I’se willing to do what de Obi-men tells, 

I don’t want no army, no ships, nor no boat.— 

Ef you axes for sartin, de way what I’ll vote, 

I tells you fur shure how my woice shill be cast, 

I wotes fur de party what talks to me last! 

I don’t want no gov’ment; I wants all things legil, 

In dis land o’ de buzzard—I ment-ter say—egil, 

I don’t want no laws for no nuffin—I’se free,— 

And de country may go to de debbil for me !” 

Cuff’s maiden discourse at this juncture was stopped, 
By two hands like a vice on his shoulder down dropped. 
He senk to his seat in the best way he could, 

A form which seemed cut out of ebony stood 

Directly behind him. Inclining his head, 

** Mister Speaker !” this darkey with dign'ty said: 
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*¢Out of order !”” re-echoes in resolute cries, 

And finally forces the Speaker to rise, 

And speak. All objections at once are withdrawn, 
And the member from blank very calmly goes on: 

‘* Mister Speaker, I aint been to college, nor school, 
But I rises to state that there nigger’s a fool ! 

He aint got no gumption—his mouth is too brash, 
He never was nothin but free-nigger trash !— 

Now, I was brought up in a house full of.welf— 
And ole missis she larned me my manners herse!f.— 
I lived at the great house in plenty an’ ease, 

And waited on marster, and did what I please— 
When all dis condevilment fust come about, 

Old marster he took an’ he summonsed me out, 
‘Now, Cato,’ he says, ‘by de national decree 

All over de country de slaves is set free— 

You can stay with me still as you are, if you choose, 
But I'll think none the less of you, should you refuse, 
I want you to know, from beginning to end, 

T'll always stand by you, and be your best fricnd, 

I'll aid you and serve you the best way I can, 

But, Cato, be honest, and act like a man !’ 

I stayed dere a spell, den I thought dat I'd go, 

And marster he loan me an acre or so. 

And dere I was plowing and plantin’ my ground 
When dis big Sherman shell-breaking bill come around, 
De white folks was raging, deir hands on deir mouth, 
An’ dey all felt togedder all ober de South. 

De niggers come swarming, like flies in de sun, 

An’ ebry one ‘lowed dat for Congress he’d run. 

Ole marster he knowed all o’ Congress’ ways.— 

He sot here hisself in dem old timy days 

When gentiemen came here. My sakes! warnt it prime 
I used to wait on him, and dat was the time! 

Mars. Clay and Mars. Webster and Master Calhoun, 
Ah! gemmen !—you won’t see the likes o’ sich soon ! 
There was Mars. Franklin Pierce, and Mars. Henry A. Wise, 
An’ ole Colonel Benton—de Lor bless my eyes, 

De sights I is seen in dis Washington shore ! 

I wonders de ghosts don’t bust through the floor! 
Ole marster he say, as he pucker his brow, 

‘Ah! Congress is no place for gentlemen now! 

And the men wE can send there, I believe, on my soul, 
Old Satan won’t touch with a forty-foot pole ! 

So, Cato, you run.—I will help you along, 

T'll canvass the county, and bring you out strong.’ 

* But, marster,’ sez I, ‘I’se afeard I aint fit— 

T’se got little larning an’ monsus less wit !’ 

*No matter,’ he sez, ‘all conjumbled together, 
You'll find, you old rascal, you’re b rds of a feather, 
You see we’ve a very good reason, we think, 

To send you to Congress.’ He laf an’ he wink. 

*Ole marster,’ I sez, ‘I could say ef I chose, 
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But Cato don’t tell every thing what he knows! 

Ole mayster he giv me ten dollars, he did, 

And I’se come to Congress. I'll do as I’se bid, 
Purwidin it squares with my notions of right, 

For though I is black, yet my inside is white. 

I wish to announce to you all, one and tother, 

Some folks in this House musn’t eall me their brother 2 

For, though I don’t boast, I can say, at de least, 
Nobody has yet never called me a beast, 

And up from the time I chased ’possums and ’coong 

I never stole nothing; and as fur de spoons, 

Ole missis she lef ’em with me every day, 

And there never was none fisticated away ! 

I had a smart chance what I wanted to tell, 

But dat nigger’s behavior has made it propel. 

Dis reas’ning to bear on de subject I brings, 

And I gives dis opinion of matters and things: 

De nigger’s in Congress, but, sure as a fit, 

You white folks will find as it’s you as is bit. 

You all may rampage till you’re ready to drop— 

When you gits to one pint, you're all ’bliged fur to stop, 
You kin make nigger President—make him your kin, 
He now is your equil—you can’t change his skin! 

An’ de Lord wid His finger dis difference draws— 

De nigger for work—de white man to make laws! ' 
Far all o’ de pains what you ever kin take, 

A nigger you never can anything make !— 
God made him, and luf him a nigger, and he 
To de tail o’ creation a nigger will be !” 





March 30, 1867, 





THE LOVER’S GOOD NIGHT. 


Good night— 
Good night, love—the stars are in sight; 
We must part, for ’tis late on the hill; 
You take the path that leads round to the right, 
And I will go down by the mill— 
Good night. 


Good night; 
But come at to-morrow’s twilight— 
Come early, for I will be here: 
A priest of the soul, by its own inner light, 
Shall meet us, and marry us, dear— 
Good night, 


©. Cuauncey Bunz, 
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THE MONGOLIAN, 


TYPES OF MANKIND. 


NO. IL—-THE MONGOLIAN. 


Tue Mongolian, or yellow type of 
mankind, comes next and nearest to 
the Caucasian, or white man, of 
the several species comprising the 
group or genus homo. Like all the 
non-his‘oric races, it is beardless, 
with a facial angle of from 70 to 
80 degrees, and a brain, according 
to Morton’s admeasurement, aver- 
aging 84 cubic inches. Its external 
attributes, its yellow color, flat, 
beardless face, straight, coarse, black 
hair, and peculiar eyes, not almond- 
shaped, but at an angle, and appa- 
rent innocence, if not weakness, can 
never be confounded with the red 
man, or typical American, whom it 
seems to resemble most. Its inter- 
nal structure, the tout ensemble of its 
organism, the elementary atoms that 
elude our senses save through the 
microscope, of course differ just as 
widely and universally from other 
species as all those external quali- 
ties of color, size, beard, &c., that 
every one perceives when in juxta- 
position with a Chinaman or Japan- 
ese. It hasno history proper—that 
is, has no record of great events 
that is reliable beyond a few gene- 
rations. Of course our learned 
missionaries, travelers, and “schol- 
ars,” have found a vast deal of Mon- 
golic or Chinese bistory, and some 
of these “learned Thebans” have 
even traced back Chinese annals 
to periods anterior to the Mosaic 
account of the world. But without 
formally disputing any of this 
“learned” chaff, it is sufficient to 


say that not only is there no such 
thing as Chinese history proper, but 
in the nature and necessity of things 
there can be none. 

With the absurd assumption of a 
sincle human species, @ multitude of 
writers have mistaken the people 
found either for savage Caucasians 
or those who have retrograded and 
lost their civilization, and of couse 
this has given them a wide field for 
the imagination to revel in, and not ~ 
only Chinese, but American, even 
African civilization and history, have 
been extensively imposed on the 
credulous public. 

With a certain size of brain, and 
corresponding mental capacity, the 
Mongolian makes a certain impres- 
sion on the material world about 
him, and is, of course, capable of a 
certain kind of history or record of 
things in harmony with the things 
themselves. How far back this may 
go, or what reliance may be placed 
on it, in our present knowledge or 
experience of these people, we are 
not prepared to say, but it is alto- 
gether improbable that Chinese an- 
nals can extend beyond a few gene- 
rations. 

The negro, lowest in the human 
scale, is absolutely and necessarily 
just where the first generation of 
negroes were that ever lived upon 
the earth. He doesnothing, makes 
no impression on the external world, 
has not even invented an alphabet, 
or fabricated weapons beyond a club, 
and therefore, doing nothing, he has 
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nothing to record, or to create his- 
tory, and each generation is the 
same, and isolated, must be the same 
forever. 

Of the four millions among us— 
vast numbers the children of African 
mothers, and a considerable num- 
ber native Africans—there is not one 
that has a record or recollection, or 
even African name, and if they could 
be isolated utterly from the white 
people, a hundred years hence there 
would not be, indeed could not be, 
one among them that would have a 
record, recollection, or even name 
that he has now. All that they 
have imitated and learned from the 
Caucasian, every word, thought, 
idea, or tradition, even the “ Freed- 
mens’ Bureau,” and the name of 
their “illustrious liberator,” Abra- 
ham Lincoln, would be lost within 
a century, just as we now witness 
their utter unconsciousness of their 
* Father'and.” 

All the other races compared with 
the Caucasian, approximate to this ; 
but the Mongol, five removes from 
the negro, and nearest to the Cau- 
casian, has certainly a limited capa- 
city to create history, but that which 
purports to be Chinese history is 
the sheerest nonsense imaginable. 
We must not confound those vast 
structures sometimes found in por- 
tions of China, as well as India, 
with the real works of the Mongol. 
There can be no doubt but that 
great numbers of Caucasians have 
existed, and with a certain deterio- 
ration, now exist in China. Confu- 
cius must have been a Caucasian, 
and indeed the Tartars, who invaded 
and conquered China some three 
centuries ago, and founded the pre- 
sent ruling dynasty, were of predo- 
minating Caucasian innervation. 
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Perhaps no better fact than this 
can illustrate the specific tendencieg 
and limited capabilities of the Mon- 
gol mind—of the many thousands 
attraeted by the gold of California, 
there was probably not one that did 
not intend to return to his country, 
and certainly not one that got there 
through Chinese means, or that ever 
would have reached America if left 
to the actual capabilities of the Mon- 
gol mind. 

All races, or types of mankind, 
save our own, are adapted to cer- 
tain centres of existence, and left to 
their tendencies and capabilities, 
they never transcend climatic and 
industrial laws. The white man 
alore lives everywhere, and not only 
do his instincts lead him, but his 
capabilities enable him to go every- 
where. True, he too has his indus- 
trial centr >, and can no more become 
a laborer or producer within the 
tropics than the negro can in Cana- 
da ; but asthe guide, protector, and 
master, he can live under the equa- 
tor and preserve all his faculties and 
longevity, and enjoy the blessings 
of existence as well as in Boston or 
Cincinnati. Thus, of the many 
millions that have found their way 
to the New World, there was not 
one whose instincts prompted him 
to return to die in his native land, 
or one who ever got here through 
means provided by the Mongol or 
any other race. 

This simple fact, the Mongol al- 
ways meaning to return to his coun- 
try, and only coming to America 
through means provided by us, and 
utter incapacity to do so through 
his own, shows clearly the immense 
difference of the intellectual forces 
of the two races, though he approx- 
imates us closely, and is five re- 
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moves from the negro, lowest of all. 
But there are other manifestations 
of the Mongol mind that really strike 
us as wonderful. He is incapable 
of mental abstraction—of what we 
call philosophy—of generalizing, in- 
deed cannot comprehend abstract 
principles, or preserve them when 
taught them ; but then he has a ca- 
pacity of manipulation that seems 
almost endless. He does things 
which, save mechanically, he does not 
understand, and cannot explain, and 
in all those manufactures that in- 
volve only mechanical dext: rity and 
manipulation, the Mongol is unri- 
valed. He has feeble ideas of gov- 
ernment, of personal freedom, of in- 
dividual conscience, in fact, and his 
religion, therefore, is universal 
Shamanism. Confucius and Bra- 
mah were white men, or most likely 
they were a dyn«sty which, origin- 
ally Caucasian, developed ideas and 
abstract moral truths universal with 
our race, but which, in process of 
time and deterioration of blood, 
there followed a corresponding de- 
terioration of ideas, and great moral 
truths became mixed up with idol 
worship, and that universal Sham- 
anism throughout India, and most 
probably China likewise. 

The old Caucasian populations of 
Asia, the Hébrews, Arabians, Per- 
sians, &c., were altogether ignorant 
of even the existence of Mongolians, 
and the first authentic knowledge 
of them was some five hundred years 
anterior to the Christian era. In- 
dia, like Egypt, was no doubt in- 
vaded and conquered by Caucasian 
adventurers long before we have 
any authentic history of India. The 
multitude of languages, or remnants 
of languages, the Sanscrit, and the 
innumerable castes among the vast 
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populations of the Peninsula, show 
the many and continuous invasions 
that must have occurred. A con- 
quering horde became masters of 
the country, or a portion of it. They 
built cities, formed governments, 
and laid the foundations of an em- 
pire, and their maxims, rules, laws, 
&c., became the religion of the con- 
quered. But mingling their blood 
with the conquered Mongols, they 
became deteriorated, effete, power- 
less, and another wave of conquering 
Caucasians swept over the land, 
again putting forth maxims, rules, 
laws, &é, and creating another 
caste, in their turn to be overlaid by 
succeeding masses of the great mas- 
ter race. 

Thus, for countless centuries, wave 
after wave of the conquering race has 
swept over India, and most likely 
portions of China, and not unlikely 
even portions of Japan, creat- 
ing those innumerable castes we find 
even at this day. Even within the 
historic period we witness this—the 
Hindoos were originally pure Cau- 
casians. Alexander the Great over- 
ran and conquered India, and tho 
Moguls, or Caucasian Tartars, in- 
vaded and conquered China a few 
centuries ago, and the Tartar or 
Mogul dynasty rules at this time. 

Finally, we have seen a company 
of English traders getting a foothold 
at a single port, but within a cen- 
tury or two expand into a conquer- 
ing power, and at this moment half 
a million of Caucasian conquerors 
rule with ease nearly two hundred 
millions of Mongols. 

As observed, all the subordinate 
races or species of mankind, are 
limited to their own centres of ex- 
istence, beyond which they never 
penetrate, unless they are carried 
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there by the great master race. But 
there have been times when, from 
some cause or causes, vast Mongo- 
lian populations must have tempo- 
rarily changed their locations. They 
were unknown to the Caucasian po- 
pulations of Asia until some five 
hundred years prior to the Christian 
era, and it is possible, indeed prob- 
able, that at this time they had so 
multiplied in numbers, that they 
overlapped and pressed upon the 
former. 

Col. Hamilton Smith and others 
suppose that originally the typical 
Mongolians occupied a more north- 
ern region than we now find them 
in, and it is certainly possible that 
those mighty migrations of white 
nations into Europe from Central 
Asia, soon after the Christian era, 
may have resulted from a Mongolic 
pressure from the rear. 

For several centuries there were 
vast migrations, not of individuals, 
as we witness in our own times, that 
come to us from Europe, but hordes, 
whole nations, came stalking over 
Europe from Asia, seeking shelt«r 
and safety from something, or some 
cause pressing from the rear. That 
this pressure came from a sudden 
change of location, or from a mighty 
development of the Mongolian 
masses, seems certain, for indeed no 
other cause could be of sufficient 
magnitude to impel such mighty 
masses of men as those that came 
wandering over Europe for several 
centuries. Indeed, through all time 
there must have been wave after 
wave of conquering Caucasians, beat- 
ing upon the vast plateau and table 
lands of India and China, and then, 
at remote intervals, mighty reac- 
tions of innumerable hosts of Mon- 
go'ians, not only recovering their 
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own centre of existence, but some- 
times pressing beyond it, and over- 
lapping the Caucasian nations, and 
leaving them no alternative but mi- 
gration or death. It is true, we 
have no historical record to go upon 
in this matter, but what then? 
What is historical data, or of what 
value the suppositions and fine- 
spun theories of Neubur and 
others, who, ignorant of the laws 
of natural phenomena, depend 
on uncertain tradition, and often, 
indeed, on miraculous, or super-na- 
tural authority, for their narratives? 
Tke ignorance, or silence rather, of 
history, in regard to the Mongolian 
element, until a few centuries prior 
to Christianity, does not necessarily 
infer that they were unknown to us, 
It only shows that in the then limit- 
ed knowledge of our race, and espe- 
cially its limited means of express- 
ing itself, or of preserving a record 
of its acts, a blank is left for us, 
which, though we cannot fill it up, 
we can venture on probabilities, 
which, being in accord with the laws 
of nature and our actual knowledge 
at this time, are at all events rea- 
sonable. 

Each race, or species of mankind, 
being created within, or adapted to, 
and therefore designed for, its cen- 
tre of existence, it will remain there, 
despite all the chances, and all the 
efforts, contrivance or power of hu- 
man kind. It is true, the Caucasian 
man can live anywhere, but only in 
accord with his organic structure, 
and while, as the master or guide of 
the negro, he can live under the 
equator, if he departs from this role, 
and ventures on that of the negro, 
he can no more exist in the tropics 
than can the negro in the Arctic 
circle. Hence, Caucasian conquer 
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ors who invaded and overrun re- 
gions occupied by Mongolians, would 
soon be unable to hold their ground, 
and save as a dyansty, or caste 
living in accord with the Caucasian 
organism, they would be driven back, 
or most probably “die out.” As for 
example, the white or Caucasian 
people of Jamaica, who, in the thirty 
years the~ have abolished, abdi- 
cated, or sorght to “abolish,” the 
role of the Caucasian, and enact that 
of the negro, have declined from 
27,000 to less than 13,000, and afew 
years hence must be utterly extinct 
of course. Or, as in Massachusetts, 
where the miserable negro is forced 
into the role of the Caucasian, we 
only need to look at the census rc- 
turns to know, absolutely know, 
when there will not be a single one 
of these hapless creatures left in 
that State. From time immemorial, 
therefore, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that as wave after wave of con- 
quering Caucasians, beat upon the 
mighty plateaus and table lands of 
Mongolia, there were also instances 
where vast reactions fo!lowed, and 
whole nations were swept from ex- 
istence, or, as we have supposed, 
were impelled into Europe from 
Central Asia, by Mongolic pressure. 
And, indeed, a certain portion of this 
action and reaction—this conquer- 
ing tendency of Caucasian hordes, 
and this mighty reaction of Mongo- 
lic masses to recover their lost ter- 
ritory—in a word, the action of this 
nighty, all-pervading, and unchang- 
able law of God, that keeps each 
race or species within the cenire of 
existence He has assigned to it from 
the beginning—this organic and 
eternal law is sufficiently revealed 
to us, even in the imperfect history 
of the past. 
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The vast Caucasian hordes that 
came rushing into Europe in the 
early Christian centuries, as if im- 
pelled by some gigantic and irresist- 
able pressure in the rear, was fol- 
lowed, at least on one occasion, by 
Mongolian masses, over southern 
Europe, and into the very heart of 
France. 

Attila, in the fourth century, with 
his innumerable hosts, swept over 
Italy, a veritable “scourge of God,” 
as he proclaimed himself, and his 
terrible march was only interrupted 
at Chalons, in France. 

Attila himself, and, no doubt, the 
chiefs of these hordes, were Cau- 
casians or of predominating Cau- 
casian blood, but ruling over the 
mighty region stretching from the 
Danube to the borders of China, 
the Mongolic element must have 
formed the main material of his in- 
numerable hosts. His interruption 
at Chalons by the heroic Gauls, his 
preparation for battle, that mighty 
pyramid of his of gold and silver 
ornaments, the spoils of battle, of 
his favorite slaves and his five hun- 
dred wives, and, last of all, himself 
arrayed in his richest robes, and 
crowns, standing on the pinnacle, 
with orders to fire the vast struc- 
ture in case his army was defeated, 
is certainly one of the grandest 
spectacles in history, however bar- 
baric and terrible it may appear to 
our modern habits. And his re- 
pulse and retreat from Chalons, 
and, though not defeated, his aban- 
donment of the design to over- 
spread and conquer western as well 
as eastern Europe, when all seemed 
easy and at his mercy, is one of 
those transcendent things that mys- 
tify and bewilder historians, who, 
ignorant of the organic laws that 
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govern races, are unable to com- 
prehend either the causes of these 
invasions, or why they are sus- 
pended. 

Attila’s invasion of western Eu- 
rope was simply a Mongolian reac- 
tion, which not only rolled back 
the innumerable Caucasian hordes 
that had even penetrated China, as 
well as spread over the great table 
lands of Mongolia proper, and the 
mighty momentum of this reaction 
carried it as far as Chalons, but 
there spent itself, and the waves 
rolled back so entirely that, save a 
few thousand Laplanders, there is 
not even a trace of Mongolic blood 
in Europe. The fixed, underlying, 
all-pervading laws of adaptation, 
which confine all the species of 
men, as well as animals, to their 
centres of existence, and to which 
our own race, industrially consider- 
ed, is no exception, has, therefore, 
despite the mutations and chances 
that rule the world, to a certain 
extent, kept the Mongolian and 
Caucasian within the boundaries 
assigned them by the Almighty 
Creator. But there is a vast region 
that may be called a debatable land, 
that is, where either race, to a cer- 
tain extent, or under certain cir- 
cumstances, may exist, and we do 
not know enough of this, or rather 
our experience of the Mongolian 
nature is too limited to define it 
with anything like accuracy. At- 
tila’s seat of empire, or rather his 
headquarters, were on the Danube, 
somewhere where stands the mo- 
dern Buda, but his power stretched 
to the borders of China, and must 
have included many millions of 
Caucisians and mongrel elements 
as well as Mongolians. Under the 
general term of Tartars, ethnolo- 
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gists have included vast popula- 
tions, a large portion of which were 
doubtless pure Caucasians, though 
the larger portion were, no doubt, 
Mongolian. The reflex of the 
mighty tide that swept westward 
with Attila doubtless carried back 
with it innumerable Caucasian 
females, and these, always taken as 
wives and concubines by the chiefs, 
preserved those numerous dynas- 
ties which have so long ruled cver 
the regions distinctly Mongolian. 
The next great Mongolian inva- 
sion, or recovery of debatable ter- 
ritory distinctly known to history, 
is that of Genghis Khan, who, 
gathering innumerable hosts, swept 
down on the old Caucasian popula- 
tions of Asia, rather than westward 
into Europe. Again, vast popula- 
tions, whole nations, were swept 
from existence, disappeared as ef- 
fectually as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed them up. Finally, 
in the thirteenth century, came 


another of these human tornadoes, . 


under Tamerlane, which swept over 
Caucasian Asia, and even into 
Africa, conquering Egypt, and 
stretching its western wings almost 
to Constantinople. His conquest 
of Persia, of all the old distinctive 
Caucasian populations of Asia, his 
capture of Bagdad, and his pyra- 
mid of ninety thousand heads in the 
grand square of that ancient city, 
is another of those puzzles that so 
mystify historians. Like Attila and 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane was a 
Caucasian, and his chiefs were 
doubtless Caucasian, or the off- 
spring of Caucasian mothers, but a 
vast majority of his innumerable 
hosts were no doubt Mongolian. 
With an inferior organization, the 
Mongolian is apathetic rather than 
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cruel, his lower nature cannot sym- 
pathize with ours, and, therefore, 
that huge pyramid of heads at Bag- 
dad was less inflicted as a punish- 
ment, or love of cruelty, than it 
was a vanity to display his might 
and power. Tamerlane himself, or 
left to himself, would have no in- 
stinct of this kind, though utterly 
careless of life, but, suggested to 
him by his Mongolian followers, he 
naturally indulged them in such a 
gratification of their vanity. He 
also ruled over most of the region 
between the Danube and China, and 
when he determined on his invasion 
of the old Caucasian Asia, emerged 
from those gates or passes of 
Derbend, through which Genghis 
Khan had marched with three hun- 
dred thousand horsemen. His 
conquests were much more exten- 
sive, for while one wing of his in- 
numerable hosts swept over Persia 
and even included Egypt, the ex- 
treme western wing threatened 
Europe, and for years it was a re- 
frain in the churches, even in the 
British Islands, “ God save us from 
the Tartars.” Indeed, if his atten- 
tion in his old age had not been 
directed to India, it is quite proba- 
ble that he would have attempted 
the role of Attila, and, being him- 
self a much greater man, with infi- 
nitely greater and better organized 
armies to march with, he would 
have been irresistible, and swept 
over western Europe as easily as he 
did over the old Asiatic world. His 
invasion of India was equally suc- 
cessful with his other enterprizes, 
but he was now an old man, and did 
not live to complete his work, and, the 
wearer of twenty-eight crowns, and 
ruler over more men than any other 
that ever lived upon the earth, 
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finished his career just when he 
was about to complete the greatest 
of all his wonderful conquests. 
The Great Mogul dynasty which 
he founded, or rather which he 
claimed to have inherited from 
Genghis Khan, did not long sur- 
vive him, save in the subsequent 
conquest of China by the Moguls, 
and which still rules that great 
empire. But all those gigantic 
movements, those real conquests 
and mighty inundations that at 
times swept over the ancient world, 
and prostrated whole populatious 
beneath the tread of innumerable 
horsemen, and, indeed, that swept 
away cities and whole nations as 
utterly as if the earth had opened 
and engulfed them, were always led 
by Caucasians, and, therefore, do 
not belony to the specific history 
of the Mongolian. They were the 
action and reaction of the great 
primal law that confines each spe- 
cies of man to his own centre of 
existence, and with a vast region 
that may be called debatable terri- 
tory, and the approximation of the 
Mongolian to our own race, with 
the facility of intermarriage, and 
the constant custom of the chiefs 
to select Caucasian wives from the 
female captives, it will be easily 
understood how it came that, even 
in recovering their own specific 
centre of existence, Mongolian 
masses were always led by Cau- 
casian chiefs. Indeed, we know so 
little of the real facts that enter 
into this matter, that many have 
supposed an intermediate race or 
species of man between the Caucasian 
and Mongolian, and it may be so, 
though, in the present state of our 
knowledge, the probabil:ties are to 
the contrary, and that the nume- 
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rous castes and dynasties founded 
in India, &c., are the descendants 
of Caucasian conquerors, more or 
less mingled with Mongol blood. 
But be this as it may, both Cau- 
casian and Mongolian are now, as re- 
gards masses, within their own cen- 
tres of ex'stence, and, though an 
English dynasty now rules India, it 
is only able to preserve itself by 
ace*ssions from without. Or, in 
other words, if there were no 
more Englismen permitted to go to 
India, that rule would soon termi- 
nate; and, as it is, most probably 
this generation will witness the 
downfall of British rule in India. 
It is obvious that certain races or 
species of men are designed for 
juxtaposition, for otherwise the 
finest and most fertile portion of 
the earth would be created in vain. 
But it may be doubted, perhaps, if 
the Caucasian and Mongol were 
thus designed. At all events, our 
experience is too limited to deter- 
mine. It may be that the Cau- 
casian dynasties in India have be- 
nefited the millions of Mongols, 
and the English rule, most of all, 
has been a great blessing. to them, 
but, it is repeated, our experience 
is too limited to determine this 
matter now. There have been a 
multitude of assertions in respect 
to these Indian populations, the 
most absurd of which, perhaps, is 
that imaginary “India trade” which 
the world is supposed to have cou- 
tended for. There never was any 
such thing as an “ Eastern or India 
trade” before the English conquest 
of Hindoostan. There always wasa 
certain amount of traffic carried on 
in Oriental cities, but it was con- 
fined to diamonds, precious stones, 
a few silks and fine linen, and that 
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which we call commerce never had 
any existence until the discovery of 
America and the cultivation of 
those great tropical products, which 
in these times are so essential to 
human welfare. India, like the 
rest of Asia, had great cities, but 
commerce, aS we now understand 
it, never existed, and never will ex- 
ist, save as there may be Caucasian 
masses that need for their comfort 
and well-being an exchange of pro- 
ducts. The Mongolic hordes of 
China, India, Japan, &c., will never 
need or want our manufectures, 
and, save their tea—a product 
specific to their centres of life—Cau- 
casian masses are not likely to want 
their products. True, India, after 
they lost their American empire, 
was made to supply its place by the 
English,' and now, after they have 
deluded us into such a stupendous 
social cataclysis and industrial :ui- 
cide as the destruction of our cot- 
ton production, they will monopo- 
lize tropical production, and with 
it, of course, the commerce of the 
world. But, even if we may suppose 
such a frightful self-destruction as 
the “freedom” of negroes, and the 
consequent loss of those great sta- 
ples that have formed the material 
of our foreign commerce and built 
up our Atlantic cities, the English 
tenure in Hindoostan is a slight one, 
and, on the very first shock to the 
British aristocracy, Fenianism, or 
war with France, or almost any 
grave affair, Hindoostan will be lost 
atonce. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that the American tropical 
production is to be permanently 
lost, or that we shall absolutely de- 
stroy ourselves in the mad attempt 
to reverse the order of nature, and 
equalize with the lowest of all the 
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races, five’ removes even from the 
Mongolian, two hundred millions 
of whom are now ruled over by 
half a million of Englishmen. 

We shall soon reach a crisis in 
this sinful and revolting madness, 
and the negro, restored to his nor- 
mal condition and natural relation 
to us, will be vastly more available 
in the grand future of American 
civilization than in the past; and, 
even if England retain her East 
Indian empire for centuries to 
come, she cannot rival us in the 
cultivation of the great tropical 
staples, so essential to our modern 
civilization. It is not only that we 
have a good cotton belt, but we are 
much nearer the centres of demand 
and supply, and, better than all 
beside, we have the best labor sys- 
tem the world ever saw. However 


ignorant of the natural relations 
and social adaptations of other 
races, we have sclved the problem 
of our relation to the negro with 
absolute certainty, aid wich a be- 
neficene and perfection unparalleled 


in human experience. There may 
be some things, indeed many 
things, to be improved in the fu- 
ture, but the soc‘al relations of 
white and negro on the day when 
Lincoln was elected was the most 
perfect, as well as the most bene- 
ficent, of all the human relations 
and social adaptations witnessed in 
the world’s history. And when the 
madness of the hour subsides, and 
ou. people are restored to their 
senses, not ouly will the poor, help- 
less negroes again be protected and 
eared for by kind and provident 
masters within our own territory, 
but everywhere south of our pre- 
sent limits, social order, production, 
life and civilization will again be 
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set ‘n motion throughout tropical 
America. It is repeated, that even 
if England could continue her rule 
in India, she never could compete 
with us in the cul'ivat‘on of the 
great tropical staples, and with 
them the commerce of the world, 
but it is altogether impossible she 
can hold India more than a score 
or so of years. 

What is to be the future of the 
great Mongolic hordes of China, Ja- 
pan, &., no one may say, but the 
stupid notion that they are ever to 
be “civilized” according to our mo- 
del, is of course absurd. It may be 
that the English rule in India is 
right, and that the innumerable mil- 
lions of China and Japan are des- 
tined, in the order of Providence, to 
be similarly ruled by Caucasian con- 
querors. If so, it may easily be un- 
derstood that they may become 
Christian and civilized after the mo- 
del of their Caucasian rulers ; but 
in the meantime, the stupendous 
tomfoolery of “missionary” efforts 
should be understood and exposed, 
as they are in fact just as foolish, 
imposs ble, and nonsensical as writ- 
ing in the sands of the sea that beats 
upon their shores. If, however, it 
should ever be the case that they 
were ruled by Caucasians, then a 
Pacific Railway wou!d doubtless pay, 
for in addition to numerous me- 
chanics filling up the cities, under 
the superintendence of Caucasian 
planters, these vast populations 
would be rendered available, and 
they would also, to a certain extent, 
acquire the habits and wants of their 
masters, and consume a certain por- 
tion of our manufactures. But left 
to themselves, their trade with us 
and the rest of the world must be 
trifling indeed, and scarcely to be 
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considered at all as an element of 
support in the future of Pacific rail- 
roads. As observed, while each race 
or species of mankind is adapted 
and designed for its own centre of 
existence, there is a debatable re- 
gion where both white and Mongo- 
lian, as we see here of both white and 
negro, is possible to a certain ex- 
tent. The semi-Asiatic ethnography 
of the Pucific slope may possibly 
admit of a permanent Mongolian 
population, but this must be deter- 
mined by experience in the future. 
But east of the mountains admits of 
no doubt, and the criminal as well 
as foolish notion of getting “ Coo- 
lies” for southern plantations must 
be abandoned at once. Itisacrime 
against themselves, and a sin against 
the Creator to “abolish,” or to strive 
to abolish their natural rule and 
guidance over the negro; but when, 
in addition to this, they import Coo- 
liesinto America, &c.,where they must 
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perish of necessity, as absolutely as 
fish taken out of water, though 
not so immediately, then a double 
crime is committed against the na- 
tural order. Each of God’s crea- 
tures ha: the right to live in the 
centre of existence, and according 
to the circumstances He has adapt- 
ed it to, and He has given us rea- 
son, and endowed us with the capa- 
city to understand its nature and 
wants, whether Mongolian, Indian, 
Malay or Negro, and holds us res- 
ponsible for the consequences. And 
if through our ignorance and folly 
we are faithless to this sacred duty, 
and destroy the negro, by forcing 
him to submit to laws, &., proper 
to ourselves, or thrust the Mongo- 
lian into centres of life where he 
must perish, there comes sooner or 
later a corresponding punishment 
for crimes so atrocious and unnatu- 
ral against humanity, and such sins 
against the Almighty Creator of all, 





SONNET.—AFTER THE ITALIAN. 


[BY MRS. HELEN RICH. ] 


Come, where these lips in trembles wait to press thee ; 
Come, where these loving arms would oft caress thee ; 
Come, where but waits this heaving heart to bless thee, 
Come, darling monarch, hero, poet, love. 

Oh! I have sighed thy n me to every tender 

And beauteous star upon night’s studded breast ; 
Dearest, this soul impatient would surrender 

Its greitest wealth for thy acceptance blest. 


Stainless and matchless one, may God who loveth, 
Foigive the worship welling up to thee— 

Such love no angel ever disapproveth— 

Come, my heart’s king, to happiuess and me, 

Oh, [have counted all the weary hours 

That lie like death between me and thy face, 

And my fond spirit summons all its powers 

For strength to wait the bliss of thy embrace, 
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A SHARP LETTER FROM A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 


To the Editor of Taz Otp Guarp :— 


Sm—In the editorial notes of Toz Op 
Gvarp for December, in the course of 
some observations touching the effort now 
being made to Africanize the South, you 
say: ‘*Atany rate, nothing can be worse 
than for the whites to go into a campaign 
of equal voting with the negroes. A strife 
with negroes for the mastery at the ballot- 
box is the deepest degradation which it is 
possible for white men to descend to.” 
If all this were true, it would iil become 
you, as a member of the Democratic party 
of the North, to remind us of it. Sir, we 
southrons bitterly feel our degradation, 
but we have not ‘*descended” to it; the 
humiliation has been forced upon us, and 
when we forget that by the votes and bayonets 
of the northern Democracy this damnable 
despotism has been fastened on our necks, 
then, and not till then, will we allow your 
right to taunt us with it. Does the sick 
man degrade himself by swallowing the 
bitter pill which alone can save him from 
the death by fever? But, sir, the black 
vomit of Radicalism is upon us, The ballot- 
box appears to be—here in Virginia, at 
least—our only remedy. Shall we not use 
it? °*Tis a desperate chance, I grant you; 
but can you show us a better? Ah! sir, 
we may not curse this tyranny quite so 
loudly as yourself, but be assured our 
hatred of it is none the less intense be- 
cause of enforced silence. Besides, our 
memories are not so short but we recollect 
that just as you denounce it now, so did 
you and your party denounce it six years 
ago, at its inception. Sir, did you make 
your words good? Let the thousands of 
Confederate dead answer—killed by De- 
mocrats for defending Democratic princi- 
ples! You might have strangled the 
monstrous birth in its cradle. Conscious 
of your power, you refused to use it. Nay 
more, forswearing all your brave words, 
and led on by a mad lust for plun’er, dis- 


guised in the garb of patriotism, you lent 
your strength of numbers to swell the 
thieving, murdering, house-burning, wo- 
man-raping army of invasion. Sir, when 
I say you, I mean, of course, the Demo- 
cratic party of the North, of which party 
you are now one of the acknowledged 
leaders. For yourself individually—Tue 
Otp Guarp—no southern man can be in- 
sensible to the noble stand you have taken 
—aye, and held, too, in the face of oppo- 
sition before which many forgot their man- 
hood. But, sir, not even by you do we like 
to be taunted for that which is not our do- 
ing, but the result of the cowardice, or 
lack of principle, of your own party. It 
may be as you say, that you ‘‘cin conceive 
of no ‘lower deep’” than the effort which is 
going lo be made by Virginians to vole down 
the deviitries of Hunnicutt and Underwood, 
but you may rest assured, sir, that the fu- 
ture historian of ‘“‘the best government 
the world ever saw” will not be similariy 
perplexed; he will unhesitatingly award 
the palm for deliberate meanness and un- 
manly desertion of principle to the Democratic 
party of the northern States—not to the men 
who for four long years, against tremen- 
dous odds, waged war in defence of those 
very principles which your party had so 
shamelessly forsworn. Sir, you may 
publish th's letter or not, as you please; 
but be assured of this, Virginia has not 
been completely unmanned by defeat, as 
she will certainly show when the proper oc- 
casion presents itself. Meantime, while we 
love and adihire Taz Oxp Guazp, and cry 
God speed to it in the good work, the De- 
mocracy of the North will have to give us 
some better earnest of sincerity than fair 
words ere we can fuily trust it again. 
I remain very sincerely 
and hopefully yours, 
W. H. Kemrrs, 

Hampden-Sidney Oollege, Va. 
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We readily concede that there is 
much justice in the above sharp 
letter. But is there not some fal- 
lacy in the idea that voting with 
negroes, under the “reconstruc- 
tion” acts of Congress, can be a 
possible remedy for the white peo- 
ple of the South? Those acts were 
framcd for the purpose of giving 
the negroes the control of the 
southern States. We have been 
confident from the beginning that 
the best policy of the southern peo- 
ple was to ignore altogether the le- 
gality of those acts, and troat them 
as nullities, by bearing no part in 
the horrid farce of reconstruction. 
Have not the results thus far de- 
monstrated that such was the true 
policy? There is no possible re- 
medy for the southern people that 
does not assert the illegality of the 
whole scheme of Congress; and a 
1.ttle longez .ndurance on the part 
of the whites will witness its com- 
plete and everlasting overthrow. 
That sort of reconstruction can 
never be made legal unless the 
whites accept it, and vote under it. 

Then our correspondent is too 
‘weepirg in his censures of tne 
Democratic party. The evidence 
that the masses of that party here 
in the North never approved of the 
war, is seen in the acts of extraor- 
dinary despotism and oppression 
to which the Lincoln administra- 
tion had to resort to suppress free- 
dom cf speech and of the press. 
‘the waole country had to be put 
under a system of spies and infor- 
mers. T: ey were as thick as the 
vermin of Egypt. Prison doors 
yawned at every Democrat. That, 
we say, was proof enough of the 
anpopularity of the war among the 
rank and file of the Demucraiic 
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party. We do not, however, seek 
to disguise the fact that the party 
was fearfully demoralized; but for 
that southern politicians must bare 
a share of the blame, for they, too, 
often struck palms with the Aboli- 
tion wing of the party, in opposi- 
tion to the true old Jackson De- 
mocracy, which always re-isted 
every form of the Abolition heresy. 
There were many exawples of this 
which often discouraged and dis- 
gusted the true and unflinching 
Democrats of the North. Wo have 
space here but for one example. 
During the administration of Mr. 
Pi rce almost the entire patronage 
of the government in the northern 
States was given to the Abolition 
wing of the party. This was, in a 
great measure, brought abeut by 
the apostacy of Governor Marcy, 
who was a leading member of the 
cabinet. In the w'ole State of 
New York, Judge Bronson, collec- 
tor of the port of the city, was al- 
most he only man holding any 
considerable place under President 
Pierce who was not of the Abolition 
wing of the party, And he, for 1e- 
fusing to appoint Abolitionists to 
office, was removed, and his remo- 
val was urged by Mr. Guthrie, of 
Kentucky, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and was endorsed by Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Dobbin. We had a 
long interview with two of these 
gentlemen upon the subject cf this 
removal of Judge Bionson, and we 
earnestly warned them that it wou.d 
be impossible to sustain the com- 


‘promise measures of 1850, if their 


true friends were to be thus perse- 
cuted by the countenance of south- 
ern politicians. It was at com- 
plaints set on foot by John Van 
Buren and Jobn Cochrane that 


— 
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Judge Bronson was removed. At 
the National Democratic Conven- 
tion which nominated Mr. Bu- 
chanan for President, the Abolition 
wing and what was called the pro- 
slavery wing of the Democratic 
party of the State of New York 
both had delegates. After much 
debate the Convention decided, by 
a majority of twenty, that the anti- 
Abolition wing were the regulars, 
and that the Freesoil, or Van Buren 
wing, were, therefore, the irregulars. 
(Grant was a member of this Con- 
vention, and voted every time for 
the “ Hards.”) But it is a remark- 
able fact that the pure old Jackson 
Democracy was indebted to north- 
ern delegates for seventeen of its 
majority of twenty in that Conven- 
tion. Of the southern delegates, 
sixty voted for the anti-.bolition 
wing, and fifty-seven cast their 
votes for the Van Buren Abolition 
faction. Now this thing went on 
for a long time, and it did much to 
disorganize the Democratic party 
at the North, and debauch it with 
the heresies of Freesoil and Abo- 
litionism. So our respected cor- 
respondent will see that southern 
politicians must share the blame of 
innoculating the Democratic party 
with heresies which finally over- 
threw it. If hereafter the southern 
men will vote solid and unyielding- 
ly with the men in the North who 
proclaim and stand by the true 
principles, they will keep the great 
Democratic party triumphantly 
right. We do not speak of men, 
though. We mean principles. Vote 
for principles, and hold no fellow- 
ship with any class of politicians 
whose principles are destructive of 
State sovereignty and white supre- 
macy. The men of this faith are 
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in an overwhelming majority in 
this country, if they will always 
act together, and refuse political 
countenance to any of the fatal 
and destructive contrary opinions. 
It was the fault of leading poli- 
ticians North and South that the 
Democratic party became divid- 
ed by the heresies of anti-negro- 
subordination. Had the South al- 
ways resolutely refused to go with, 
or vote for, any party holding such 
abominable sentiments, they could 
never have made the least perma- 
nent progress in the Democratic 
party. It will hereafter be in the 
power of the South to keep the 
Democratic party clean of these 
fanaticisms, by refusing any support 
or countenance to any man or any 
faction tainted with such fatal er- 
rors. At least, it will not be long 
before the South will have the 
power to give the Democratic party 
success or defeat in every national 
campaign. We hope to see her use 
that power more wisely than she 
has in the past. 

But we desire it to be under- 
stood that Tue Oxp Guar is 
not solicitous for the triumph 
of the Democratic party as an 
agency for distributing the spoils 
of office. We care nothing for the 
Democratic party except in so far 
as it protects and defends a great 
principie. We take little part in 
working the mere machinery of the 
party; its principles chiefly concern 
us, and we have no preference 
whatever for men, except that they 
shall be true and faithful represen- 
tatives of the great and sacred 
principles which are to be present- 
ed. A popular canvass, embracing 
only men, without reference to their 
principles, is a sure sign of the de- 
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cay of public virtue, and of the ap- 
proaching fall of a republic. Men 
who propose such a canvass must 
surely be wanting either in sagacity 
or in patriotism. The great vice 
which has brought our country to 
its present condition is what may 
be den’minated the personnel of 
politics. Men of no principles, or 
even of known wrong principles, 
will be put forward and voted for, 
on the score of availability. This, 
we say, is the greatest public vice. 
And it is a vice which lies at the 
door of the South as well as of the 
North. If the honest masses of 
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the Democratic p-rty, North and 
South, had always given the leaders 
this wholesome lesson—that they 
must put forward true men to repre- 
sent correct principles, or accept de- 
Feat, we should never have been 
brought into this gulf of blood and 
despotism, where we are now per- 
ishing. Always a fight should be 
made against bad men as well as 
against bad principles. Let us no 
more countenance bad men than bad 
principles on the ground of avail- 
ability, and the greatest source of 
public corruption will be forever 
removed. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 


To repair to an artist, in every case, 

Must argue, my friend, little spirit or grace; 
How idle another’s assistance to ask ! 

Go, frame thy own pipe, ’tis no difficult task, 


LOVE AND THE MUSES. 


Go, love, invite the charming choir of muses ! 
Ye muses bring back love again ! 

And may your song, that life’s sweet balm diffuses, 
Soothe away the sense of pain. 


GALATEA. 


But I still slope my solitary way, 

And whispering, cruel Galatea, stray 

Along the shelving cliff, beside the beach, 

And chase sweet hope, though wing’d beyond my reach ! 


O, may the lovely phantom yet engage, 
Ev’n at close of dim, declining a ze; 

Drest in the tints of dear delusion rise, 
Nor disappear till death o’ershade my eyes. 























The Rev. Dr. Adams is a writer with 
some originality of thought, and with a 
clear style, and is one able to weave words 
pleasantly and popularly enough. In his 
Thenksgiving Essays* he presents his read- 
ers with a series of papers, generally well- 
considered, and abounding in points aptly 
put. Had the reverend gentleman confined 
himself strictly to his province, had he 
been content to teach sound doctrine in 
religion, and guide his readers in the path 
of piety and morals, his book could have 
been conscientiously commended. But he 
is a victim of the mania of the day. He 
confounds the pulpit with thesiump. If he 
does not indulge in unseemly epithet, it is 
because he is essentially a gentleman. His 
manner is courteous, from instinct and ha- 
bit. But in entering s sphere not strictly 
his own, he has displayed all the weakness 
of ignorance—he has chosen the career of 
the partizan without that knowledge which 
might make his service effective. It was 
not indeed to have been expected that a 
clergyman should be well acquainted with 
the difference between the schemes of gov- 
ernment proposed by contending parties, 
but that he should display such profound 
ignorance of the nature of the Revolution- 
ary struggle as he shows in his fourteenth 
essay, ‘‘ Independence not Secession,” sur- 
prises even us, accustomed as we have been 
to great displays of priestly ignorance on 
these and kindred questions. He com- 
mences the essay with an amusing blunder, 
attributing to John Adams the words which 
Webster places, by the pardonable license 
of the orator, in his mouth, and then goes 
on to show that a:eries of reasons for our 
revolt against Great Britain were given in 
our Declaration of Independence. He does 
not cite them —they were too applicable to 
another and a more recent case. Nor does 
he mention the fact that they were not the 
real cause of the rebellion. They were 





* Thanksgiving; Memories of the Day; Helps to 
the Day. By William Adams, D. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 12mo., pp. 872. 
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merely paraded to swell the column of our 
grievances. We had endured nearly all 
without thought of striking a blow. The 
real precipitating cause was the convic ion 
that if we submitted patiently to violations 
of the spirit of the British Constitution, 
we should :oon have further invasions of 
our rights, and have less power to resist. 
We went to war to prevent rather than to 
punish. This was evidently the motive of 
those engaged in the later rebellion of the 
South. They believed certain calamities 
would come unless they dissolved the bond 
that bound them to the Federal Union. 
They had many and serious grievances— 
they anlicipated more. Those they expect 
ed came, the more so because of their re- 
volt. Itis either ignorance or disingenu- 
ousness.on the part of Dr. Adams not to 
state the case in this way. His position in 
society, the air of candor with which he 
wiites, and his sacred calling, forbid us to 
charge him with disingenuousness. It 
must therefore be gross ignorance on his 
part—ignorance of the identity of princi- 
ples underlying both struggles—principles 
that will vindicate themselves sooner or 
later, if not by the bullet, thcn by the bal- 
lot. In both irstances the struggle was 
against arbitrary power. The results were 
different. But while we excuse him from 
intentional misrepresentation in that mat- 
ter, it stretches our forbearance to palliate 
his offence, when he tells us that the late 
rebellion was defeated because it was an 
offence against the Almighty. The infer- 
ence he would have us draw is that where 
a rebellion does not succeed, it is without 
cause. The whole history of the world 
g ves the lie to such a position. From the 
commencement of human government un- 
til this day we have the record of numerous 
instances where the people, smarting un- 
der intollerable wrongs, flew to arms, and 
were repressed by a stronger because bet- 
ter organized power, in total violation of 
right ; and history furnishes us insiances 
of the success of iniquitous usurpation, 
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Success is not a test of right, but of physi- 
cal strength, or wealth, or endurance, or 
mental force pressed into the service, or a 
part or all of these in combination. Dr. 
Adams has no moral right to overlook these 
facts—still less right to attempt teaching 
with these facts ignored. In the following 
essay, ‘‘American Nationality,” his igno- 
rance of the very principles lying beneath 
the Federal Union is still more striking. 
He gives us a rehash of the absurd argu- 
ments of Sumner, Ashby, Shellaberger and 
Schenck ; and seems not to be in the least 
aware that the positions he assumes are in- 
consistent with themselves, or that the 
word ‘*States” in the legal title of the Fe- 
deral Union is in the plural number—that 
we are not a consolidated State, but United 
States. The whole volume affords—more 
especially its closing essay—another stvik- 
ing evidence of the pith of the Latin quo- 
tation—ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


If history were written solely for the en- 
tertainment of the reader, the account 
given by Mr. Smiles of the rise of the Hu- 
guenots, their sufferings and their exile,* 
would fulfill all the qualifications of a histo- 
rical narrative, and be dismissed with a few 
words of strong commendation. The story 
of Ds» Ruvigny, of De Bostaquet, oro any 
one out of the many told, has within it the 
elements of a powerful romance, and shows 
what wealth remains for the noveiist in a 
neglected field. Firm and unyielding were 
those Huguenot leaders, and these quali- 
ties they transmitted to their descendants, 
The Huguenot element in this country, 
during the revolutionary struggle, and 
during the late sectional strife, showed 
both pluck and endurance in a remarkable 
degree. Living at a time when the only 
tiumb-screw for the believer in an unpopu- 
lar truth is the abuse ot journals like the 
Independent, and the only exiie is Coventry, 
there isa grim fascination in reading the 
troub!es of those sturdy old French gen- 
tlemen, over the expression ot whose opi- 
nions neither dragonnades nor the gibbet 
had power. Asa book of entertainment— 
as pleasant reading merely, we are obliged 





*The Huguenots; Theit Settlements, Churches, 
‘ehd institutions in England and Ireland. By Samuel 
Smiles. With an Appendix relating to the Hugue 
notsin America, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Byo., pp. 448. 
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tocomm nd Smiles’s History of the Hu- 
guenots to all those who do not resort to 
the historian for instruction. We find also 
that where the facts are not likely to be 
colored by prejudice, the author is accu. 
rate. Asa historian, however, he is not 
to to be commended. He lacks im»artia.i- 
ty. He colors every statement with the 
prejudice of a partizan. When he paints 
the Huguenots his pencil is dipped only in 
light and glowing colors ; when he pictures 
the Catholics, he uses the darkest hues on 
his palette. Not Huguenots but angels; 
not Catholics but devils—seems to be his 
motto. He makes no allowances for the 
fanaticism of the Queen-mother, nor the 
weakness of her son. The malignity of 
his saints, only less prominent than that of 
their antagonists, because they had less 
power to show it, he passes without cen- 
sure. But while the partizanship of Mr. 
Smiles mars the perfection, it adds to the 
intrest of his work. It has prompted him 
to great industry, and caused the accumu- 
lation of numerous curious and interesting 
facts. He traces out the descendants of 
the Huguenot exiles in England, in the Ro- 
milly, Romaine, David Garrick, [Garrigue, ] 
Fonblanque, Sidney Smith, Roget, Faber, 
Barbauld, Marryatt, Captain Chamier, Tom 
D’Ur.ey, M'ss Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe and 
De Foe ; searches with true English tuft- 
hunting spirit through the peerage and ba- 
ronetage to show how many peers and ba- 
ronets are descended from the French ex- 
iles ; and proves that the Queen of Eng- 
land, through Dorothea of Zell, the grand- 
dauzhter of the Marquis D’Obtreuse, h s 
Huguenot blood in her veins. Beyond 
doubt he has consulted numerous authori- 
ties, and gathered materials from all sorts 
of lumber rooms. Much we get that is 
old, but some that is new to the general 
reader. And there is considerable skill too 
shown in the manner these literary stars 
are drawn into the current of the narra- 
tive, and engulfed in its flow. The book 
is one that may be almost considered a 
necessary part of every well-selected libra- 
ry ; while the appendix upon the Huguenots 
in America, by Mr. Disosway, adds mate- 
rially to its value. 


Without producing a work of much pow- 
er, and with incidents entirely common- 
place, Miss Agnes Leonard, in her ‘‘ Van- 
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quished,”* has given us a story of some in- 
terest, a pleasant trifle, which m vy be taken 
as a literary des ert after more so.id food. 
Some of the characters are treated with a 
fair degree of skill, and if not ent:rely ori- 
gival, are presented with new dresses. 
Now and then we have a striking scene; 
but the proneness of the author to inter- 
polate sentimental essays and bits of fine 
writing, mars the effect of these in nine 
cases out of ten. 


We presume that the Harpers must find 
their ‘Library of Select Novels,” in spite 
of their paper covers and double columns, 
both popular and profitable, otherwise they 
would not consign to that apparent limbo 
books of such merit that other publishing 
houses would promote them to the Elys:um 
of larger type and gilded backs. The three 
last issues in that way are exceedingly cle- 
ver stories and worthy of being printed in 
a form which is more likely to call for their 
preservation.t The first of these, ‘Car- 
lyon’s Year,” introduces us to some new 
characters—Cubra, the nurse, may be can- 
sidered as the old Hindoo retainer of a 
score of cheap romances—nor is its plot 
either intricate or ingenious. But the 
reader takes an intefést in John Cuarlyon 
from the commencement, and maintains it 
to the close—sympathizing with his trou- 
ble, and alarmed at his danger throughout. 
Sonte of the scenes are worked up with 
more than average power, and if the cha- 
racters are not entirely novel, they are so 
clearly drawn, and act so consistently with 
themselves under all circumstances, that 
they impress the reader with all the force 
of novelty. ‘‘The Waterdale Neighbors” 
isa story of English rural life, and English 
people, with just enough of the sensational 
to render 1t piquant, and depending for its 
interests more upon the management of its 
incidents and the clever development of 
character than upon its peculiarity of per- 
sons or strength of plot. It is thoroughly 
well-written, and the reader leaves it with 
a pleasant remembrance. ‘ Mabel’s Pro- 
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* Vanquished; A Novel. By Agnes Leonard. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 392. 

+ Carlvon’s Year; A Novel. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp., 83 

The Waterdale Neighbors; A Novel. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp.130, 

Mabel’s Progress; A Novel. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 168. 
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gress” is the cleverest book o° the three, 
Like the other two, the plot is the slightest, 
but the heroine commands our regard from 
the first, and holds us with a warm and 
friendly interest in her fortune, to the 
close. The author, in the Rev. Decimus 
Fluke and his family, has trenched some- 
what on the ground of Anthony Trollope, 
who is supposed to have a monopoly of the 
description and analysis of the clergy of 
the Church of England; but as she had 
done her work so well, that offence may be 
pardoned. The characters are marvellous- 
ly d stinct and vivid. Corda Prescott and 
her brother, Shaw, Lady Popham, and even 
Charlewood, are placed before us as plainly 
as pen and ink can do it. Some of the 
scenes, it must be admitted, lack power— 
the death-bed of Corda is a failure, and 
lacks both force and finish; but on the 
whole the work is one that confe s credit 
on the author as it gives pleasure to the 
reader, 


—_—— 


A fair picture of Spanish home life, and 
one very pleasant to look at, may be found 
in the translation of Caballero’s ‘‘ Elia,” 
which has been recently issued * There is 
a religious tone throughout the book, which 
is Roman Catholic in its characier, that 
commends it to the devout reader, and the 
heroine is sufficiently loveable, though a 
little unnatural from the American point 
of view, to win her friends. The . best 
drawn personage in the book is the Mar- 
chioness, who is an admirable specimen of 
a devout, benevolent, but not very learned 
Spanish lady of rank. 


If there be any of our readers who desire 
to acquire the rud:ments of what the sport- 
ing papers call ‘‘the manly art of self-de- 
fence,” and a large part of its professors, 
‘the way to handle the mawleys,” and 
think they can do it without a teacher, we 
can recommend to them the little work of 
Mr. Price, just issued.t Itisa clear and 
brief summary of the principles of boxing, 
with directions that can be readily under- 
stood by any one of ordinary intelligence, 





* Elia; or Spain Fifty Years Ago. Trans’ated from 
the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 12mo., pp. 824. 


+ The Science of Self-Defence. A Treatise on Spar. 
ring and Wrestling. By Edmund E. Price. New Yorks 
Dick & Fitzgerald, 16mo., pp. 130, 
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It contains also information on collateral 
matters of some value to the reader. 


At the same time that Charles Dickens 
appears in this country, and by his 
reading creates the latest sensation, 
the Appleton’s have issued a cheap edition 
of his works, which are more neat and ele- 
gant than we had believed possible at the 
price for which each volume is sold.* The 
type is small, but of such a clearly and 
finely cut face, and the work so distinctly 
printed on fine paper, that itis more plea- 
sant to the eye than many editions of more 
cost and pretence. Two volumes of the se- 
ries, ‘‘ Oliver Twist” and ‘‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,” have already been issued, and the 
o:hers are promised to be sent out in 
rapid succession. We can recommend this 
as a desirable edition to those who wish to 
supply themselves with a set of Dickens’s 
works, which shall be cheap without being 
mean. 


Works in defence of the Christian reli- 
gion, reciting the evidence upon which it 
is based, and me:ting the attacks of its ad- 
versaries, are more generally to be feared 
by its friends than the most elabcrate trea- 
tises of the skeptics. For it has been the 
custom of many writers to dismiss many 
of the objections too cavalierly, and to as- 
sume that those who doubted were crimi- 
nal, because of their want of belief, and 
doubly criminal because they desired the 
same evidence in behalf of doctrine lead- 
ing to the most important results they 





*The Adventures of Oliver Twist. By Charles 
Dickens. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Post 8vo., 
pp. 172. 

The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By 
Charles Dickens. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Post 8vo., pp. 338. 
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would have required for the most delicate 
human affairs. Dr. Barnes, in his new 
work upon the Evidences,* does not follow 
those blind apologists, He admits that the 
burthen of proof does lie upon the Chris- 
tian believer, that doubt, if it be inherent 
and real, is rather a merit than a crime, 
and that it is the duty of the Christian 
teacher to furnish to man, as a reasonable 
being, such evidences of the truth of reve- 
lation as the reasoning faculties can ac- 
cept. Bearing this in mind, and even 
ready to widen the sphere of the doubter, 
he proceeds to demonstrate the truth of 
Christianity as a whole in a manner which 
must puzz.e the friends of all forms of dis- 
belief, from Atheism to Rationalism, (if, 
indeed, there be Atheists at all,) to meet 
successfully. The process by which Dr. 
Barnes arrives at his conclusions is clear, 
logical and powerful ; and his book con- 
tains no weak spot, so far as we have been 
able to discover, through which the weapon 
of his foes can penetrate. It leads the 
reader to reason for himself, to form his 
own judgment, and arrive at his own con- 
clusions. It asks no one to take any of its 
premises for granted; it weighs carefully 
and respecifully every doubt; it removes 
every obstacle, even to the slightest pebble, 
from its path. Outside of its merit as a 
controversial work, the bock is a model of 
argument and style, and one that may be 
read with interest and profit by any one 
who is desirous of entering into contro- 
versy upon secular moot points. The no- 
vice in controversy will find in studying 
this work the most valuable lessons in re- 
gard to the most effectual way of conduct- 
ing a defensive argument. 





* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Albert Barnes, New Yorks 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 451. 
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—The names of candidates for the Pre- 
sidency are as thick as rats in an old barn. 
It is to be expected that such eminent gen- 
t emen as Mr. Pendleton, or the two Sey- 
mours, should be frequently mentioned in 
connection with this high office ; but it is 
& great shame, and a disgrace to American 
journalism, that so many political tyros 
should find editors to ho‘st their names up 
as candidates for President. We have seen 
twenty or thirty men thus mentioned, who 
are utterly unfit, intellectually, and politi- 
cally, for the office. Since the nomination 
and election of such a man as Lincoln, it 
is not wonderful that all sorts of adven- 
turers should expect to be President ; but 
itisa great shame that so many editors 
can be found ready to encourage this ridi- 
culous ambition. It is degrading states- 
manship to charlatanry. It is both con- 
fvsing and debasing to. the public opinion 
of the Democracy. There ought to be but 
one sentiment among men of sense, at the 
present time, in relation to the Democratic 
nominee, which is, we think, that he must 
be an acknowledged stat sman, and a man 
of the most exalted character. The West 
will probably claim the nominee, as there 
never has been a Democratic President 
from that section. The preference of the 
western delegations will therefore, without 
doubt, have a controlling influence in the 
Convention. But we hope to see no more 
space wasted in putting forward the names 
of ‘*Tom, Dick, and Harry.” If let alone 
by the tricks of spoiis-hunters, public opi- 
nion will quite unerringly point to the fit- 
test man. If ever public opinion has been 
drawn upon unworthy and incompetent 
men for high positions, it has been brought 
about by the agency of craft and puffing. 
The unbiased common sense of the people 
seldom goes wrong. It is the manufac- 
tured public opinion which has been the 
source of so many ills to society. 


—Blanchard Forgate, Esq., of Auburn, 
N. Y., writes to Secretary McCulloch a 


long letter, from which we make the fos 
lowing extract : 


‘*In the year A. D. 1866, my business 
amounted to a little less than twelve thou- 
sand ($12,000) dollars. On it I paid an in- 
ternal revenue tax on spirits of one thou- 
sand two hundred ($1,200) dollars; im- 
port duties on foreign drugs, for protection, 
it is presumed, three hundred and fifty-se- 
ven ($357) dollars to which must be added 
the average price of gold (thirty-four per 
centum) for that year, being one hundred 
and twenty-one ($121) dollars ; on sundry 
articles, such as glass ware, printing, pa- 
per, twine, boxes, etc., about two hundred 
($200) uollars ; the exact sum remaining a 
little in doubt in consequence of comptica- 
tions, (the superior finesse of which would 
make even a Hapsburg blush,) by which 
they are increased through success.ve ma- 
nufacturers, and a licen: of ten ($10) dol- 
lars for the privilege of doing business, 
Also income, State and municipal taxes, 
amounting to four hundred and eighty- 
three ($483) dollars: making in the aggre- 
gate the enormous tax of three thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-one ($3,971) dol- 
lars on a business of twelve thousand, and 
nearly fifty-seven (57) per centum on seven 
thousand dollars, the legally assessed value 
of my entire property.’ 

But how much better off is this man 
than the great body of the people, who 
have to pay all the taxes of the bondhold- 
ers out of the daily sweat of their brows! 
If the people will !ong endure these unjust 
burdens, they will beat the asses in doci- 
lity. 

—An Ohio paper says: ‘This State 
boasts of nine women who are editors.” 
That is a strange thing to boast of, unless 
they are different from the majority of the 
she panthers who flourish in Anna Dickin- 
son’s crowd of ‘strong-mipded.” But 
strong-minded is the last term to ap; ly to 


such women—strong-tongued they might, 
perhaps, be called, but they are far from 
being, intellectually, up to the average of 
American ladies. On any other subject but 
negroes’ and womens’ voting, they are pain- 
fully shallow in conversation, and on these 
subjects they are painfully ridiculous. 
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~ The New York Tribune says: ‘‘ There 
are those who deem it desirable to «lect 
Gen. Grant on what we may distinguish as 
a Dry Goods platform.” This is a good 
and deserved hit at A. T. Stew. rt and 
others, having plenty of money and little 
sagacity, who have, not modestly, but quite 
impudently, moved in the business of no- 
minating Grant, as though nobody but 
themselves had anything to do in the mat- 
ter. They would make the. dumb man ex- 
clusively the rich boobies’ candidate. Bonds 
and boobies will make a novel, if not a strong 
platfom. Mr. Greeley shrewdly intimates 
his belief that such a platform would break 
down with all who attempted to stand upon 
it. 

—The Hon. F. A. Pike, a ‘“‘ Republican” 
member of Congress irom Muine, in a late 
speech in the House, said: ‘‘The property 
in bonds of the United States is equal to 
one-eighth of. the whole property of the 
country.” One-eighth is too small a figure 
for the amount of property in bonds—one- 
fourth would be nearer the mark. And these 
bonds are helu by one-tenth of the people, 
for whose sole benefit all the rest are taxed 
almost to death. And these few rich bond- 
holders want a nomination with a hope of 
keeping these horiid burdens on the necks 
of the people by military force. 


—aAn editor who lies a thousand times 
better than he does anything else, boasts 
of the firmness with which he ‘‘ stands up- 
on the platform of true principles.” His 
‘platform of true principles” is like the 
politics of the Republican party, a good 
deal mixed—half African at least. 


—A Presbyterian clergyman in Missis- 
sippi writes to the Christian Observer an ac- 
count of the way negroes vote in the South. 


He says: 


“«T was at this place on the day of the 
election. Not a single white man voted. 
The negroes generally voted on that day, 
and since, I conversed with many negroes 
on the subject. I was anxious to ascertain 
what knowledge they had of what they 
were doing. I perfectly satisfied my cu- 
riosity—nct a single negro could tell me 
who he voted for. The process of voting 
was exictly this: the negro handed the 
certificate of his registration to the judge 
ot the election, who at this place had been 
a captain in the Federal army, from a d s- 
tant State. He made out the ticket to suit 
himself, and most of the negroes le:t the 
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polls, and to this day do not know whose 
name this man wrote on the ticket. The 
voting at this place was a specimen of the 
voting over the whole State,” 

Now, it is useless to blame the negroes 
for this shameful farce—quite as much so 
as to blame a flock of chimpanzees for 
doing the tricks their keepers teach them. 
But what are we to say of the white men 
who bear any part whatever in such a crime 
against their own race? Whatis to besaid 
of Grant or Hancock, who execute such 
atrocious acts of Congress? Do they not 
deserve themselves to be executed? And 
what are we to say of that public opinion 
which holds any man’s life sacred who is 
either a principal or a subordinate in such 


-‘monstrous crimes? If we, of the present 


generation, were of such noble stock as the 
men who formed this government, neither 
the Africanized members of this Con ress, 
nor any of their tools, would long encum- 
ber the earth. The press of the Mongrel 
party here in the North boasts of having 
carri d the elections in: one-half of the 
original States of the Union by such ma- 
chinery as this! 


—The Hon. James Brooks made a scien- 
tific and historical speech in Congress on 
the negro race, which the ‘ Radicals” re- 
plied to only with sneers and laughter. 
Mr. Brooks has no cause to complain. It 
was worthy of the Mongrel party. 


—General Grant is opposed to reducing 
the standing army. He 1s an almighty be- 
liever in numbers. Give him twenty men 
to his antagonist’s one, and he wll go to 
battle and fight it out on that line as long 
as his men will consent to be s:aughiered. 


—The London Atheneum says of Beech- 
er’s novel, Norwood, that it ‘‘shows a man 
may be a fluent preacher, and yet brexk 
down when he attempts to w:it a novel.” 
Beecher’s sermons, though fluent, are shal- 
low. His novel is not much worse -it is 
only foolish. s 


—Thurlow Weed threatens to write his 
** Reminiscences.” It will be another his- 
tory, not of ‘‘Sin-bad the Sailor,” but of 
Sin-bad the Politician. 


—The Council Bluffs Bugle, referring to 
the attempt ot some gentlemen in Wash- 
in ton. to bolster Hancock as a Presiden- 
tial nominee, says the Democratic masses 
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«want and will have a civilian and states- 
man for their standard-beurer.” We be- 
lieve that is true. Then let the ‘*Demo- 
cratic masses” be careful that they do not 
send more traffickers and bargainers as de- 
legates tu the nominating Convention. 


—An exchange says that ‘‘racs have 
formed the only currency of the country 
since the election of Lincoln.” We thought 
that negroes had been about as current as 
rags since that caamitous event. At any 
rate, rags and negroes are the only current 
things in that party. 

—A Washing'on letter-writer says: 
‘Whenever any one begins to talk with 
Gen. Grant about politics, he invariably 
changes the subject to horses.” This is 
much to General Gra t’s credit, because 
he know all about horses, a:d precious 
little of politics. 

—The National Intelligencer is not yet 
cured of the delu:ion that the Democratic 
party must lie still in the next Presidential 
campaign, and let the ‘‘ baker’s ha f dozen” 
of so-called ‘*Conservatives” walk over the 
track under the banner of some nominee 
who is neither fish nor flesh, At a time 
when the public mind is more positive thah 
ever before, when every issue is so sharp, 
and so clearly defin d that the most care- 
less and the most ignorant cannot help 
feeling and comprehending it, it is pro- 
pose { to run some half-way or non-commit- 
tal candidate for the Presidency. Ifsuch 
@ proposition is not the ‘‘toolishness of 
fools,” there can be no. uch thing as fo.ly 
in the world. When mens’ convictions and 
passions about public measures are so fierce 
that they burn their very souls, it is no 
time for tempor sing and half-way nomi- 
nations. The Democratic party had a 
small lesson in that way four years ago, 
when it madea nomination that fell flat, 
so far as the least enthusiasm among its 
masses was concerned. 


—The peope of Boston and New York 
have outdone themselves in flunkeyism over 
Mr. Dickens, the clover English story- 
writer. If possible, they have committed 
more excesses over Dickens than even over 
the Japanese Tommy. But that, perhaps, 
is not possible. We heard Mr. Dickens 
read in England ten years ago, and he was 
then utterly without the qualities of a good 
reader and elocutionist, which the am able 
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press of Boston and New York give him in 
such unheaid-of m‘asures. In the first 
place, his voice cannot be called ‘ good,” 
and he has no touch of that genuine pa- 
thos which is indispensible to a good read- 
er orspeaker. His ‘‘readings” are simply 
respectable, and no more. One literary 
editor who joined in the senseless laudas. 
tion, frankly confesses that ‘‘he made a 
fool of hims lt with the rest.” The Eng- 
lish people have now a good chance to 
laugh or sneer at ‘the ridiculous excita- 
bility of the Americans.” But we have a 
large class of people in this country who 
are as little ‘‘excitable’ as the English 
themselves. Those who :re capable of 
running wild over such performances as 
Mr. Dickens’s, belong almost exclusively 
to the not over intellectual regions of the 
tape-and-bobbindom and dry-goodsdom of 
American society. The same class are 
quite as wild in England. 


—We have seen in no paper a fairer state- 
mcnt of the chief issue of the approaching 
Presidential campaign than in the fo.low- 
ing paragraph from the New York Herald: 

‘The great question, then, is as to the 
status of the negro, politically and socially, 
in this country. Shall the semi-barbarous 
negro, just emancipated from slavery, hold 
the balance of power—nay, become the 
controlling power—in the republic? Shall 
this ig orant and brutal people—the lowest 
type of the human race—outweigh the 
votes of the white peop-e and control the 
destiny of the republic? Shall the proud 
Caucasian race—the highest type of man- 
kind—be put in subjection to a. people lit- 
tle removed from barbarism ?” 

, Some of the leaders of the Mongrel party 
are for playing what they regard as a cun- 
ning dodge, of hiding their black idol un- 
der the cover of G-ant’s silence. But the 
old ass was a good deal better hid in the 
lion’s skin than the negro idol can bein 
Grant's silence. Silence on such a ques- 
tion at the present tims means negro. In- 
deed it is utterly impossible tor Washburn, 
Wilson, Forney, Grant and company to 
cover their negro idol u» so deep th:t the 
public sens» will not smell him. 


—Ex-Senator Clingman, of North Caro- 
lina, is reported as having written a letter 
to somebody, in which he admits that what 
is called ‘the freedom of the negro has 
been determined by the war.” If that is 
so, then we advise Senator Clingman, and 
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every other white man and woman, to get 
away out of the South.just as fast as pos- 
sible. The negroes must either support 
themselves or be supported by the whites. 
But that they will ever support themselves 
by any system of voluntary industry, is an 
idle dream. The whites must either sup- 
port them, or compel them to industry. 
Never, never, never can the South bea 
place which will be tolerable for white men, 
until perfect negro subordination is again, 
in some shape, re-established. Logically, 
what is called the ‘*freedom of the negro,” 
is negro equality with the white race. The 
negro must be either permanently subordi- 
nate or permanently equal. There can be 
no such thing asa half-way subordination. 
The white man must either contrul him, or 
acmit him to equality. It is -surprising 
and mortilying that southern statesmen do 
not see this, for there is no possible es ape 
from one or the other of these propositions, 
unless it be that of the annihilation of the 
negro. Either he must be put back into 
subordination, or go on to per‘ect equality 
with the white, race, or be exterminated. 
This latter proposition is too infernally 
cruel to be thought of. What, then, of the 
two other propositions? That of putting 
him back wheré the Providence of the Al- 
mighty has placed him, into subordination, 
implies his happiness and usefulness, while 
the one to allow him to go on to a perfect 
political equality with the white race im- 
plies the final overthrow of our own civili- 
zation, and the everlasting ruin of our 
country. And there will never again be 
so good a time to meet these issues as the 
present. Indeed, now is the only ti 
when they can be met. The public mind of 
the North is right on the subject, if rightly 
led. The popular feeling undoubtedly is 
for negro subordination everywhere in our 
country. And in no class is this feeling 
stronger than among the soldiers who have 
survived the Abolition war. It is therefore 
a great mistake for the southern people to 
concede that what is called ‘‘negro free- 
dom” is either a tolerable or a possible 
thing. Such a concession is giving aid 
and comfort tothe Congressional Mongrel 
party ; and it is about all the comfort they 
do receive at the present moment. 
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—The most unpleasant whispers are 
afloat in relation to the designs of those 
who claim the power to appoint the time 
and place of the Democratic Convention, 
It seems that the National Committee ap- 
pointed by the last Democratic Convention 
have entrusted its duties to a sub-commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Belmont is unfortunately 
the chairman, and rumor asserts, at this 
date, (Jan. 5th,) that it is the intention of 
this sub-committee to call the Conven'ion 
at New York ci:y, to remove it as far as 
possible from western politics and western 
men. And besides, it is shrewdly hinted 
that it would be an easy matter for a cer- 
tain tricky faction to fill and surround a 
Convention in this city with twenty or 
thirty thousani clackers and screamers, 
for the purpose of ‘‘ influencing” its action. 
Unpieasant as these rumors are, they are 
certainly not beyond the probabilities of 
truth. Mr. Belmont cannot lay claim to 
any considerab‘e political sagacity. In- 
deed we may truly say that he has no poli- 
tics, except that of a bondholder. Neither 
by birth, education, nor association, has 
he the least sympathy with the principies 
of American Democracy. What he is wil- 
ling to do, and where he is ready to go in 
politics, is seen in the course ot his paper, 
the World, which has received ths condem- 
nation of fully eight-tenths of the Demo- 
cratic papers in the United States. New 
York city is not the proper place for the 
Convention. It is too far one side from 
the centre of the States; and now that 
these rumors of a special design in calling 
it here, have taken a strong hold upon the 
Democratic mind of the West, it would be 
something worse than folly for the Com- 
mittee to carry out the intention of bring- 
ing the Convention to this city. 


—The impeachment report charged Pre- 
sident Johnson with this crime: ‘‘that he 
did create and establish as a civil office, 
the office of Provisional-Governor, so-call- 
ed—an office unknown to the Constitution 
or the laws of the land.” There is no 
doubt that this is a well-put point ; but if 
it could te used against Johnson, what 
would be its poweras against the ‘‘Rump?” 
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